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WILLIS 


UN 


LTHOUGH Willis Murch, one of 
A our young neighbors at the old 
home farm in Maine, was one 
of the most matter-of-fact boys I ever 
knew and by no means a believer in 
presentiments, warnings, omens or 
signs, he had what I can only describe 
as a ‘‘sixth sense’’ of threatening dan- 
ger. He was aware of the presence of 
any large animal, such as a bear or a 
moose, before he saw or heard it, and 
indeed aware of danger in other less 
tangible forms. So infallible did he find 
this instinct that he learned to heed it 
instantly, and to put himself on guard. 
It grew on him, winter by winter, as 
he trapped alone in the great woods. 
He was always listening for it, he told 
me. It saved his life one winter. 

Far up the boundary, where Aroos- 
took County borders Montmagny in 
the province of Quebec, a little stream 
flows into the St. John River that some 
call Mystery Brook, and others Misery 
Brook. In the middle of the last century 
a mysterious foreigner who was said to 
be a Belgian gentleman of wealth and 
title lived a hermit life there for fifteen 
years; the recluse finally perished mis- 
erably, when a tree fell on him during 
a storm. 

In the lee of a steep hill near the 
brook he had built a small log house 
for himself, fourteen feet wide by six- 
teen feet long, with a little L, or alcove, 
eight feet square at the back. In that 
alcove he kept his food, his books and 
several suits of very elegant clothing. 
No one ever knew what had caused him 
to retire thus to the depths of a savage 
wilderness. 

After the hermit’s death the vabin 
was uninhabited, and rumor had it that 
the place was haunted ; but Willis, who 
in making the rounds of his traps fre- 
quently spent the night in the cabin, 
was never troubled by ghosts. Neither 
apparently had the party of lumbermen 
who had occupied it the winter before he 
first visited it seen any ghost. They had 
made themselves fairly comfortable; 
across one side of the cabin they had 
built a bunk eleven inches above the 
floor ; and they had set up a little stove. 
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GATHERED THAT THEY EXPECTED TO FINISH THE JOB AND START THE FOLLOWING AFTERNOON 
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During Willis’s second winter in [4 
that region he set deadfalls along the 
northeast branch of the St. John, and 
in December camped for two weeks 
at a lumber shanty a mile below the 
junction of the branch with the main 
St. John. He did not take much fur 
on the branch, however, and toward 
Christmas determined to make a day’s 
trip and look along Mystery Brook 
for signs of mink. 

Since the first of December there had been 
about a foot of snow in the woods, but on the 
twentieth of the month a thaw, with a driving 
rain from the south, came on and carried it 
nearly all off. He did not need snowshoes for 
the jaunt, and since he wanted to make the 
trip light he did not take his double-barreled 
gun. Bears at that season were in their winter 
dens, and he did not care to shoot moose far 
from camp. So, with only a knife in his belt 
and a hatchet and some cold food, he set out. 

Reaching the mouth of the brook about one 
o’clock, he followed the stream up to the old 
log cabin. As he opened the door, he wondered 
whether anyone had been there since his last 
visit the winter before. He quickly decided 
that some one had been there—and recently. 
Just inside the doorway was a little heap of 
dry pine wood, freshly split; and on looking 
more closely outside he saw in the thin, icy | 
snow the outlines of human tracks not wholly 
obliterated by the thaw. He jumped to the con- 
clusion that some Canadian hunter had set a 
line of traps along the brook, and thus—accord- 
ing to unwritten trapper law—‘‘preémpted’’ 
the brook for the winter. 

‘*T will rest a bit and then go back,’’ Willis 
said to himself. 

The old cabin was familiar to him, and he | 
opened the cleated door into the alcove, where | 
he had kept his traps and hung his fur. There 
was nothing in it now except a toboggan sled 
and a box nailed up and full of something 
heavy. His first thought was that the box con- 
tained supplies of food, yet it seemed too heavy 
for that. He turned it on end. Something inside 
clinked and rattled in an odd way. However, 
he reflected that it was none of his business 
what a brother trapper had in his box. He 
sat down on it to rest, and to eat his luncheon. 








When he was ready to go his way it 
occurred to him to write a word of 
friendly greeting on the box. He had 
taken a pencil from his pocket to do 
so, when suddenly that ‘‘sixth sense’’ 
of his told him that danger was near. 

‘‘Something bade me beware and 
leave instantly!’’ he said in telling 
me the story. ‘ 

Slipping the pencil back into his 
pocket he started to go, but before he 
reached the door he heard voices outside. He 
looked through a crack of the door. Three men 
were approaching; one carried a gun, another 
an axe, and the third had a large pack on his 
shoulders and a bunch of hares by the hind 
legs. Willis saw at a glance that for him to 
leave without being seen was impossible. Yet 
that urgent sense of danger bade him escape— 
somehow. There was not an instant to lose, 
for the men were within ten yards of the door 
already. 

Dropping flat on the floor, he rolled himself 
under the front beam of the bunk. It was a 
tight squeeze ; the beam was only eleven inches 
above the floor. He crowded his body under it, 
however, and pushed himself to the farther 
side of the bunk, against the cabin wall. 

He had scarcely done so when the door 
opened and the men came in. At the same 
moment he heard a dog bark outside and real- 
ized that he had made a bad mistake, for the 
dog would certainly smell him under the bunk. 
The cold sweat broke out all over him. He was 
about to speak and crawl out, when a remark 
by one of the men made him lie still. 

‘*Let’s open that box and get to work,’’ 








box was, and Lew followed him; Jim 
kindled a fire in the rusted stove. 

The dog, which had been coursing 
along the brook outside, now came 
scratching at the door, which had swung 
to, and pushed his way in. He was a 
large, yellow-brindled creature, and he 
was no sooner inside than he ran to 
the bunk and after sniffing under it 
began to bark. 

‘*What’s the matter with you?’’ Jim 
exclaimed, turning from the stove to 
watch the dog.‘‘Something under there, 
Skibe?’’ 

Willis’s hair rose on his head; but he 
lay still, nerving himself for the expo- 
sure that seemed inevitable. The dog 
continued to bark, and Jim got down 
on his knees to look under the bunk. 
Willis could see his face plainly, and, 
although the low recess was dark, he 
feared that Jim could not fail to see 
him. 

Lew now cameé out of the alcove to 
get the axe with which to pry off the 
top of the box. ‘‘What’s Skibe barking 
at?’’ he asked. 

‘*Nothing, I guess,’’ Jim said, from 
his knees. ‘‘I can’t see anything. ’’ 

‘*Muskrat or mink, probably,’’ Lew 
remarked, and looked under the bunk 
himself. Willis lay trembling, until at 
last, to his enormous relief, they both 
rose to their feet. Apparently the shad- 
ows had hidden him. 

The dog ran outside and began to 
bark and to seratch at the wall on the 
other side of which Willis lay. He ex- 





pected that the men would investigate 


| thoroughly; but they went on with 


said the man. ‘‘There’s a good light this after- | their work, and after a while the dog 
noon. Jim can cook while you and I finish up| ran off on some other scent along the 


the plate and get ready to print. I hope that 
ink’s all right. ’’ 

The other made some reply; and the first 
speaker went on: ‘‘Lew, is that other Jewett 
& Pitcher dollar of yours a good clean, new 
one? Get it out. I spoiled that first.one yester- 
day.’’ 

‘*It’s new, but it’s wrinkled,’’ Lew replied. 

‘*Well, smooth it out, then. I’ve-got to have 
it so that I can see every line and crossline 
on it, as well as the exact size.’’ 

He went into the little alcove where the 





| brook. 


Willis vainly taxed his wits for some 
means of getting away, but could think 
of none. He could hear much that the 
men said. Often they spoke of Jewett 
& Pitcher; and Willis now remem- 
béred that that was the name of a 
lumber firm doing business on the St. 
John and Aroostook waters. He recol- 
lected, too, that at Bangor, the winter 
before, a storekeeper had given him sev- 
eral dollar bills of unusual appearance 
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as change, and had told him 
that the bills were ‘‘ Jewett 
& Pitcher dollars,’’ and just 
as good as any money. 
Owing to the scareity of cur- 
rency as a consequence of the 
Civil War, many responsible 
firms, Jewett & Pitcher among 
them, had been accorded per- 
mission to print and issue 
a certain amount of paper 
money, which they guaran- 
teed and which they used to 
pay their employees. The 
money was printed from dies, 
or plates, that they themselves 
made, and that they kept 
carefully locked in their safes. 
The Jewett & Pitcher bills, 
Willis remembered, looked like 
government paper money but 
bore the firm’s signature. They 
were only ‘‘good’’ locally in 
the eastern part of Maine. 
From the fact that the three 
men were at work on a metal 
plate for printing something, 
and that they spokeconstantly 
of Jewett & Pitcher, and of 
going down the St. John to 
Fort Kent, Edmundston and 
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Houlton, Willis became con- 
vinced that they were mak- 
ing counterfeit Jewett & 
Pitcher bills, and that they 
intended to pass them on a flying trip 
through northeastern Maine. 

‘* If they catch me here, they will 
murder me,’’ he said to himself. 
‘‘They’d feel sure I was a spy and had 
purposely hidden here to listen to their plans, 
and i couldn’t make ’em believe different. ’’ 

Searcely daring to stir, he lay there during 
the rest of the afternoon and evening, while 
the three fellows worked, cooked and ate such 
scanty food as Jim could prepare. Skibe stole 
in again as they were eating, and gnawed the 
bones of the hares. It was plain to Willis that 
the dog scented him constantly, for every little 
while the beast came and sniffed under the 
beam. Willis wondered that the men did not 
pay more attention to his behavior. 

He hoped that they would go to bed; then 
he meant to erawl out, seize their gun, pull 
open the door and run into the woods. : 

They seemed*too busy, however, to turn in; 
they worked on by the light of the open stove 
door, talking and planning how they should 
pass their counterfeit dollar bills. Willis gath- 
ered that they expected to finish the job and 
start the following afternoon. 

At last, after midnight, all three flung them- 
selves on the bunk immediately over him, and 
soon their regular breathing told him that 
they had fallen asleep. He would have crept 
out then, but, unluckily for his plan, Skibe had 
lain down by the stove, directly in front of the 
bunk ; the instant Willis stirred, the dog roused 
and growled. The boy was certain that the 
. creature would bark and raise a commotion, 
and perhaps set upon him before he could 
crawl out from beneath the front beam. Reluc- 
tantly he decided to lie still, although by that 
time he was fearfully uncomfortable and ached 
all over. 

The counterfeiters were astir by daylight. 
Jim pottered over the stove again, and Lew 
and the man who engraved the plate busied 
themselves making ready to print from it. The 
dog had slipped out to hunt. 

Soon something went wrong, either with the 
ink or with the paper, and there was an out- 
burst of profanity. Willis inferred that the 
imprint was blotted and not distinet enough. 

The men fussed and fumed for a long time, 
but apparently they could not improve matters, 
for presently the engraver burst out: 

‘*T shall have to go back to Quebec for better 
ink.’’ 

Jim and Lew at once declared angrily that 
they were not going to stay behind and starve. 
At last all three decided to make the trip and 
to return as soon as they could. Putting the 
plate, tools and printing outfit back into the 
box, they hid it under the floor of the alcove; 
then they swallowed a few mouthfuls of such 
food as Jim had prepared and went out. Willis 
heard them set a prop against the cabin door 
and call Skibe. 

He waited prudently for some time; then he 
crawled out and stretched his limbs. He was 
faint from hunger, and had to take up an extra 
hole of his belt in preparation for the long 
tramp back to his camp on the St. John. 

‘*But I will nip this precious scheme in the 
bud before I go,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I’ll 
break up their haunt here. ’’ 

He lifted the box from under the floor and 
put it into the bunk; then he piled what was 
left of the dry wood round it and applied a 
brand from the stove to the heap. To make 
sure, he watched it from the doorway until it 
was blazing well; then he made a bee line 
back to his camp. 

Later in the winter he had the curiosity to 
revisit the place. Only a few charred logs 
marked the site of the old cabin; but among 
the cinders and ashes he found the half-melted 
plate with which the rogues had planned to 
counterfeit Jewett & Pitcher dollars. 





“LOOK HERE, RICK! CAN'T YOU TRUST ME TO TAKE CARE OF LOIS?” 


ANNE EXETE 


he Grace S. Richmond 


Chapter Five, in which motor cars go too fast 


OTHER, what are you 
doing ?’’ said Anne. 
‘*Just furbishing, my 
dear. I shall soon be through.’’ 

‘*But what are you furbishing? 
Not that old black serge suit?’’ 

‘*Even that. What could be better 
for a rainy day in spring?’’ 

‘*But you’re going to order the new one you 
promised, for the sunny days in spring?’’ 

Anne’s keen young eyes were upon her 
mother, and her tone was uncompromising. 

‘*T really don’t need it,’’ Mrs. Exeter ex- 
plained. ‘‘And you are not to think of this 
suit as shabby; it isn’t. A new lining, and 
fresh collar and cuffs, a good pressing, and it 
will be just as good as it ever was.’’ 

‘*T always liked it,’’ Anne admitted. ‘‘ A 
well-tailored suit keeps its lines; but—it’s out 
of style, mother, and you told me you’d havea 
new one this spring. Keep this for your rainy 
day, but order the new one—please. ’’ 

‘*Not now.’’ Mrs. Exeter shook her head. 
‘*A librarian needs only to look well-kept, not 
in the latest mode. And you have to have a 
new suit; there’s no question at all of that. 
We will have them on alternate years. ’’ 

Anne pulled the black coat out of her 

mother’s hands and, dropping upon the floor, 
laid her arms in her mother’s lap. She looked 
up steadily into the older woman’s face. 
' ‘*Now, mummy,’’ she said, ‘‘give me the 
Straight truth. What is this new need for econ- 
omy ?*You told me you had a fund for Lynn’s 
law course, quite apart from the money for 
domestic expenses, and all the other ones.’’ 

The black eyes searched the blue ones, which 
returned their gaze fearlessly. Mrs. Exeter took 
Anne’s hands in both hers. 

‘*Of course, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘that fund gave 
me a comfortable feeling of having money in 
reserve. If we use it for Lynn, we shall have 
nothing in reserve by the end of his training— 
and he will still be a long way from earning 
his living. Doesn’t good sense tell us that we 
taustn’t live up to the very edges of our income, 
which is what we are doing now ?’’ 

‘*Are we?’”’ Anne looked startled. ‘‘Why, I 
thought, between your salary and my lessons, 
we had plenty and were saving something. ’’ 

‘*We are, but it is so very little that it hardly 
counts. And if anything happened to stop 
either your income or mine, we shouldn’t have 
enough to live on—well, as comfortably as we 
are doing now.”’ 

‘“*T see.’? Anne’s delicate black brows drew 
together. ‘‘Of course we mustn’t risk anything 
like that. I won’t have a new suit, either. I 
don’t need it any more than you do.’’ 

‘*Yes, you do, dear. It’s a matter of business 
for you to’ be always properly dressed. ’’ 

‘*Well, I won’t go to the Philharmonics.’’ 

Mrs. Exeter smiled. ‘‘Evidently this is going 
to be a case of our vying with each other to 
be generous. Lynn is to take Lois Huntington 
to the first concert, and you and I are going, 
too, for it would hurt him badly if we didn’t. 
Lynn doesn’t know the situation, and there is 
no need to tell him. If he can have a little 
pleasure in a way that I had feared might be 
cut off from him, I shall be thankful. ’’ 

Staring out of the window across the park, 
Anne fell to musing. It was the afternoon of 
a legal holiday ; otherwise neither she nor her 





mother would have had time for 
daytime discussion. Presently she 
jumped up. 

‘*T’m going out to walk a mile or 
two,’’ she announced, ‘‘and think 
things out. I never can do that 
indoors. ’’ 

Ten minutes later, in her trim 
street apparel she was walking briskly across 
the park. The air was mild, the sunshine 
brilliant, pedestrians were every where upon the 
sidewalk, the streets full of rushing motors. 

‘*How shall we economize more?’’ Anne said 
to herself over and over. ‘‘What can I do to 
earn more, except try to get more pupils? Yet 
all my hours are filled now. How can we econo- 
mize at home? I don’t think Hester is a 
wasteful cook, though I don’t suppose I know 
much about it. I wonder —’’ 

‘*O Miss Anne!’’ 

It was a ringing, eager yoice that had inter- 
rupted her thoughts so abruptly. She had just 
emerged from the park, and was glancing 
mechanically to right and left to see whether 
it were safe to cross. A long, low motor car of 
impressive proportions slowed suddenly down 
in front of her. A vigorous figure leaped out of 
the driver’s seat, and the sun gleamed upon 
the bared fair hair of Herrick Huntington. 

‘*What luck!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I was on my 
way to your house, to see if you would let me 
take you for a drive. Christopher! I came 
mighty near missing you! That girl with the 
red hat; it caught my eye and only just re- 
leased it in time for me to spy your little black 
one. Do you mind my saying I’m glad you 
don’t wear red hats?’’ 

All this came in quick speech such as Anne 
had learned to know was characteristic of 
Herrick Huntington. 

‘**T don’t think a red hat would be especially 
becoming, ’’ she answered, laughing. 

‘“*Not much. Will you go, Miss Anne? Or— 
of eourse I’ll take you wherever you were 
going if you must go there, but couldn’t you 
spare time for the drive, too? Lois is at home, 
and Dorothy; they’d be delighted if I’d bring 
you out for tea with them. ’’ 

There could be no reason why Anne should 
not accept this invitation, as she very much 
wanted to do, and in a minute more she was 
snugly tucked into the seat beside Herrick, 
with a soft rug over her lap and the refreshing 
wind blowing in her face. 

‘‘What a beautiful car this is,’’ she com- 
mented, realizing to the full the luxurious 
comfort of the low seat and the quietness of 
the motor under the long, shining hood. 

‘*Like it? This particular design is my pet.’’ 

‘“*Did you design it?’’ 

‘*What makes you guess that?’’ 

‘*T thought you looked at it as a mother looks 
at her child. ’’ 

‘*PDid 1?’’ he laughed. ‘‘I must try to elim- 
inate that adoring expression. I spent a year 
on it, but I can do better next time. It has a 
bad fault or two, though the public hasn’t 
found it out yet.’”’ . 

He was guiding the car skillfully along a 
street crowded with traffic, holding it in leash 
as if it were a big dog straining to get away. 
Presently they were beyond the press of 
crowded streets, on a great, wide boulevard 
where they could go at a smooth, swift pace. 
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As they drove they were 
talking, as a young man anda 
girl talk when they are trying 
to discover common ground 
of interest, asking questions, 
making comments, laughing 
over incidents by the way, 
finding pleasure in the dis- 
covery of common likes and 
dislikes. Herrick Huntington 
had a quick, keen brain, a 
more than ordinarily retentive 
memory, a ready apprecia- 
tion of his fellow men and 
a straightforwardness of 
thought and speech that made 
him a stimulating companion. 
Anne had liked him from her 
first sight of him, for his face 
and bearing matched his men- 
tal characteristics. He looked 
precisely what he was: a 
young man of action, vigor- 
ously alive to all about him, 
ready to seize upon whatever 
fresh suggestion for accom- 
plishment came his way—and 
if one did not come his way, 
you could easily imagine that 
he would go after it. 

Suddenly a bright yellow 
car, with two oceupants, came 
rushing toward them. A girl’s 
arm waved a greeting as the 
ear flashed past, and Herrick 

waved in reply. Anne did not recog- 

nize the man at the wheel, but she 
thought the girl was Lois Huntington. 

‘* That’s hard luck! ’’ Herrick ex- 

elaimed, with evident displeasure. ‘‘It 

never occurred to me that Lois might be out 
when we got there. I don’t like the company 
she’s in, either. Alexis Grant is one of the most 
reckless idiots that ever sat at a steering wheel.” 

He was disturbed and showed it, for after a 
minute or two he said abruptly, ‘Would you 
mind if I followed those two? Leck takes 
chances no sane man has any business to take, 
and Lois will never stop him; she loves speed 
too much herself. ’’ 

‘*Do go, of course,’? Anne responded. 
‘*Though—I don’t just see —’’ 

‘*How I’m going to catch them without going 
as fast as they do? Well, I can—if my guess is 
right. Aleck won’t break speed laws seriously 
till he gets where I think he’s headed for. 
And I can make a short cut and get there first. 
I may be overanxious, but just week before 
last he barely eseaped a horrible accident; it 
was pure luck that saved him.’’ 

‘*Perhaps that will have made him more 
eareful,’’ Anne suggested. 

‘*Tt would most chaps, but not Leck Grant. 
He just laughs and opens up wider than before. 
The fact that he has a girl with him only 
seems to make him crazier to show off. Lois 
doesn’t specially care for him herself, but when 
he comes round with that. confounded yellow 
ninety-horse-power fiend of his she can’t resist 
jumping in. She’s a peach of a driver herself, 
and I think she has an idea that she can stop 
him if he gets too reckless, but she can’t; noth- 
ing can stop him when he gets speed crazy.’’ 

‘“Then let’s follow them as fast as we can.’’ 

‘‘T’ll have to take you by a less attractive 

route than we came. He’ll stick to the boule- 
vard, but we’ll run by the diagonal course that 
takes us through certain quarters not recom- 
mended in the Travelers’ Book of the City.’’ 
- Anne realized that Herrick was probably 
correct in guessing Grant’s destination. The 
young fellow was undoubtedly making for the 
long, straight road that leads for fifty miles 
out of the city. About twenty miles out on 
this boulevard is a famous speedway where all 
laws are relaxed, and where the cars may whirl 
round and round as fast as one can pass an- 
other. It would be entirely like Alexis Grant, 
Herrick argued, to take Lois on that track, and 
entirely like Lois, herself-as fearless, if not as 
reckless, as he, to allow him to do it. 

As he swung into the boulevard from one of 
the narrow streets of Chinatown, Anne caught 
sight of the big yellow car far ahead. 

““Oh, there they are!’’ she cried. ‘‘Can you 
ever cateh them ?’’ 

‘‘Well, rather!’’ Herrick announced grimly. 
‘*But I’ll have to go some to do it. You’re not 
afraid? I shan’t break any records. Leck is 
holding his fire; he won’t let out really till he 
gets on the speedway.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m not a bit afraid, with you!’’ Anne 
declared, with sueh evident honesty that Her- 
rick smiled with pleasure to himself, although 
he only said, ‘‘ Thanks. I knew you’d be game.” 

The car did seem to fly, however, and Anne 
held her breath a little. She had never gone 
so fast in her life. The deep notes of the warn- 
ing horn seemed almost continuous, for at every 
other moment they were passing other cars 
headed the same: way. Little by little they 
gained upon the yellow car far ahead, until 
suddenly Herrick said, between his teeth: 

‘*We’ve got to get them in another mile, or 
they’ll be on that plaguy speedway! Sit tight, 
Miss Anne. We’ve got a clear field for a bit, 
thank goodness, and I’m going to speed up a 
little. I hope you know, though,’’ he added, 
‘‘that I’m not taking any risks with you.’’ 

‘*Go on,’’ Anne said; and then both were 























silent as the black car crawled up on the yellow 
one as if the latter were standing still. It took 
only a minute. As the yellow car turned in at 
the entrance of the speedway, slowing down to 
wait for a racing car ahead to pass the gate- 
keeper, the black car drew in beside it., 

‘¢Pull off one side, please, Leck!’’ Herrick 
called incisively but pleasantly. ‘‘I want to 
speak to you a minute before you go in. 2 

The young man at the wheel of the yellow 
ear did not smile as with evident reluctance he 
acceded to this request. But Lois, in her big, 
brown motoring coat, with a smart little hat of 
gold-colored silk pulled down close over her 
fair hair, leaned out to nod and smile at Anne. 

When the two cars had drawn up at one side 
of the entrance, Herrick went over to his sister. 

“*T was just taking Anne out to see you when 
you passed us,’’ he said, looking squarely into 
her eyes. 

‘‘T’m awfully sorry,’’ Lois answered 
promptly. ‘‘Let me get out, Rick, and I’ll go 
tell her. We’ll have her out some other day.’”’ 

‘+ Just a minute.’’ He spoke low, but Anne 
could not help hearing. ‘‘If Leck wants to- 
speed, suppose you come back with us. There’ll 
be plenty of room. ’’ 

**Look here, Rick!’’ The driver of the yellow 
ear spoke angrily, and his face flamed. ‘‘Can’t 
you trust me to take care of Lois?’’ 

‘‘Not absolutely, Leck.’’ Herrick’s voice was 
quiet but determined. ‘‘If I could, I shouldn’t 
have raced after you. I know you mean to take 
care of her, but when you get on that track —’’ 

‘*She’s not afraid. ’’ 

‘*T know that neither of you is afraid, but 
that’s why I am. And I’m not willing that 
Lo should go with you on that speedway, and 
neither would father be. Won’t you just please 
turn round and come back with Miss Exeter 
and me to the Everingham? We’ll have tea 
there, since it’s too late to go out home again. ’’ 

Lois put her hand on her brother’s arm. 
‘‘Listen, Rick. Leck isn’t going to go much 
faster on the speedway than we did coming. It’s 
just that I’ve never been on it, and I want to. 
Suppose’’—her face lighted with mischief— 
‘‘vou and Miss Exeter come with us five times 
round and then we’ll have tea with you.’’ 

‘*Not much, sis. I don’t take any girl out on 
that course. Look at the cars in there now, 
every last one of them tearing loose like mad. 
Come,—be good, won’t you ?—both of you. ’’ 

Alexis Grant spoke stiffly. ‘‘As you please. 
You can choose between us, Lois. I’m going 
round the course. Sorry, but I don’t alter my 
plans for every granny that comes along. ’’ 

Herrick set his lips and waited, looking at 
his sister. Lois turned to young Grant. 

‘*T’m sorry, too. I suppose father really 
wouldn’t like it, though I know I’d be perfectly 
safe. But—won’t you take me back? I should 
hate to miss the drive home with you.’’ 

‘*You’ll excuse me,’’ Grant insisted. 

‘*Then good-by,’’ said Lois and jumped out. 

Her face showed that Grant’s manner had 
offended her. Anne could not imagine Shayne 
Mitchell’s acting like that in the face of a cour- 
teous request, such as Herrick’s had been, and 
in the face of Lois’s own suggestion. 

A minute later Lois was in her brother’s car. 

“If you don’t mind sitting in close to the 
steering gear, Miss Anne,’’ said Herrick. ‘‘A 
little girl like you doesn’t obstruct traffic there 
so much as a big one like Lo.’’ 

Laughing, Anne moved to the middle of the 
wide seat, while Lois took the outer corner. It 
gave Anne a pleasant sense of companionship 
to be between her two new friends. The talk 
was merry, and Anne noticed with much sat- 
isfaction that Lois did not sulk over her inter- 
rupted adventure, but that she accepted the 
enforced change of plans with a good grace. 

The whole drive had taken Anne’s mind off 
the question that she had come out to try 
to solve, but curiously enough, just half- 
way home, the whole matter came sud- 
denly back to her, and with it a possible 
solution. Just as Herrick, remarking on 
the astonishing economy that his car was 
able to show in the consumption of gaso- 
line, said, ‘‘It pays to consider every way 
of reducing expense in mileage these days 
when the cost of living is so high,’’ an 
idea popped into her head. 

But it was not until Herrick had taken 
her to her own door and she was going 
upstairs to her own room that she worked 
out what seemed to her a feasible way of 
presenting the matter to her mother. She 
went into that lady’s room, to find its 
owner gone, but the black suit, in an ad- 
vanced stage of repair, lying upon the bed. 
Anne stood staring down at it a minute, 


shook her head and spoke tothe emptyair:  ‘ ( e 


‘‘We’ll do without a maid. Her wages 
and her board will make a big difference ; 
but before she goes, she shall teach me to 
cook. I ought to know how, anyway. 
These musicians who can’t boil an egg— 
they’re a mistake in a busy world. ”’ 

Then she walked over to a mirror, sur- 
veyed herself in it—seeing a very charming 
image reflected there, with a little blown 
black curl twisted about either rosy ear. 

‘You would be a sweet creature in a 
fire-red hat! Lucky that little black thing 
you’ve got on stays on so well in a gale 
of wind! I always did like that hat!”’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 










ITH a quick pull at 
his levers, Dominicus 
¢ Sprague, night engineer 
* atthe Redstone Company’s hoisting 
plant over the B. J. &. M. ventila- 
; tion shaft, sent the empty bucket 
eG hurtling down into the gloom. 
| ‘*1’m done at the end of this 
month,’’ he confided to his assistant, Ralph 
Sturdee. ‘tI won’t go on hoisting men up and 
down with that old cable. We’ve turned it end 
for end, and spliced it in half a dozen places; 
but it isn’t safe. The whole plant’s the same 
way: everything’s going to rack and ruin.’’ 

‘*Frank Elmore heard a rumor in Templeton 
that the Redstone was having hard sledding,’’ 
said Ralph. 

‘*When a company with capital to handle 
only six jobs undertakes to swing a dozen, it’s 
easy to tell how the last end of the list’1l fare, ’’ 
was Sprague’s comment. ‘‘That’s why they’ve 
been trying to finish this shaft with the old 
gear Blackwell & Brown used ; but they’!I have 
to find some one else to do their hoisting. ’’ 

‘*When you go, I go, too,’’ said Ralph. 

It was nine o’elock of a night in October, 
and a forty-mile gale was whistling over the 
engine house. The walls and floor shook, the 
windows rattled, the flames in the cracked 
lanterns flared and smoked. 

The building stood over the thousand-foot 
ventilation shaft that was being driven down 
through the solid rock of the Allegheny spur 
to meet the four-mile tunnel of the B. J. & M. 
Railway. The pit was a black, gaping, ugly 
hole, twenty feet across, covered by a platform, 
in the middle of which was an opening, five 
feet square, directly under the hoisting drum. 

Two hundred feet below, a dozen men were 
toiling. Up from the dismal abyss rose thin, 
distant voices, the clink of picks and the scrap- 
ing of shovels. There was a ladder on the side 
of the pit, but the workmen rarely used it; 
they preferred the quicker and easier trip in 
the bucket. 

A few minutes after nine o’clock an auto- 
mobile stopped outside the engine house, and 
presently four men entered. All were young, 
apparently not more than thirty. One of them, 
a sturdy fellow with rosy, clean-cut face and 
twinkling eyes, handed an envelope to the 
engineer. 

‘*T’ve a letter from Mr. Penfield,’’ he said. 
‘¢We’d like to look your plant over. ’’ 

Mr. Penfield was the manager of the Red- 
stone Company. 

‘tGo ahead,’’ said Sprague, somewhat un- 
graciously. 

The four inspected the premises carefully, 
making frequent comments in low tones to one 
another. 

** Technical - school fellows! ’’ the engineer 
grumbled under his breath. ‘‘ Think they know 
it all! I’ve seen their kind before. ’’ 

At last they had looked at everything except 
the shaft. Sprague had just hoisted a bucket 
of rock, and Ralph had tipped it into the little 
dump car on the track beside the platform. 

‘*Guess we’ll go down,’’ said the spokesman. 
‘*Safe, isn’t it?’’ 

‘““The cable ought to hold you,’’ said 
Sprague. ‘‘But you’ll have to run your own 
risk; I won’t guarantee anything. ’’ 

‘*How much does that load of rock weigh ?’”’ 

‘*A ton or more,’’ answered the engineer. 

e 





















ORAWINGS BY R. L. LAMBDIN 


IT WAS TO BE A BATTLE OF SECONDS 
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6 By Albert W. Tolman 


‘*That’s all right. We won’t ‘foot up seven 
hundred, ’’ said the stranger. ‘‘Come on, boys!”’ 

They clambered aboard and dropped out of 
sight. Sturdee pushed the car out on the dump. 
Soon the bucket was at the bottom, and Sprague 
stopped his engine. 

Presently the rattle of rock told him that the 
conveyer was being loaded. That meant that 
the visitors intended to stay down over one 
trip. Before long the hoisting bell clanged, 
and the engineer pulled his levers. 
The bucket was halfway up, when a 
shrieking gust of wind made the old 
building tremble. 

Slam—crash! Sprague heard the tin- 
kle of breaking glass. 

‘*Window blown in!’’ he muttered. 

He could not see the window, for the 
boiler cut off his view of it; but the 
hurricane itself, now suddenly un- 
leashed inside the building, furnished 
proof enough of what had happened. 

Clrssh-sh! Could that old lantern 
have been blown from its nail! Sprague felt 
uneasy, but he could not leave his levers. What 
made Ralph so long in dumping that car? 

Suddenly he sniffed apprehensively. Smoke? 
Yes! And worse. A red, dancing light began to 
flicker beyond the boiler. 

Just then Ralph appeared, pushing the car. 
He raised a yell: 

‘Fire! Fire!’’ 

‘“Quick! ’’ shouted Sprague. ‘‘ The extin- 
guisher!’’ 


Snatehing the extinguisher from its shelf, 


,Ralph began to spray the flames; but as fast 


as he put them out in one place, they burst 
forth in another. Running along the oil-soaked 
floor they licked the walls; soon the platform 
over the shaft was afire. Fanned by the forty- 
mile gale that swept through the window, the 
flames spread with incredible speed. 

‘““The men!’’ gasped the engineer, with a 
look of horror on his face. 

Sixteen lives in peril two hundred feet below 
—and the bucket their only hope! The ladder? 
Sixteen climbers, mad with fright, crowding 
on one another’s heels! By the time the first 
could reach the top, the building would be a 
seething mass of flame. It would drive them 
back. The smoke would settle. Burning tim- 
bers, parts of machinery, the heavy drum itself, 
would fall into the pit. Scorched, blinded, suffo- 
cated, one by one they would drop from the 
rungs and go plunging down to death. 

Sprague’s face was grim and white. Before 
the flames should drive him from his levers, he 
must get the men out. And first of all he must 
hoist the load of rock. 

Round the drum whirred the cable. At last 
the white, ten-foot mark appeared! Then, the 
bucket! As Ralph tipped its contents crashing 
into the car, the engineer clapped his mouth to 
the speaking tube. 

‘* Below there!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ The building’s 
afire, and we can’t put it out! Stand by, every- 
one, to come up in the bucket!’’ 

He jerked at his levers, and down the bucket 
swooped. Ralph plied his extinguisher franti- 
cally, but still the flames gained. 

‘“*The wind beats us!’’ he groaned. ‘‘If it 
weren’t for that, I could put it out.’’ 

Sprague stood in silence, with his hands on 
the levers and his eyes on the drum. It was his 
last hoist with the old cable. It promised to be 

a fearfully hot one, for the flames 
were creeping toward him. 

‘“*T’ll stand it,’’ he said to himself 
with teeth clenched. ‘‘I’ll have ’em 
up, if the gear holds. ’’ 

A cable mark told him that the 


bottom was near, and he slowed the | 


bucket down to a stop. Ralph flung 


himself flat on the platform and peered | 
down the shaft at the dim lights clustered at 


the bottom. 

‘*They’re piling in!’’ he shouted. 

A lantern swung wildly below. 

‘*Hoist away!’’ he cried. 

The drum whirled. The bucket had never 
come up so fast. A serpent of flame writhed 
along the boards at Sprague’s feet; before long 
the fire would be all round him. Ralph directed 
a spray of chemical toward the eygineer. 

“Never mind me!’’ ordered Sprague. ‘‘ Fight 

it away from the shaft!’’ 
It was to be a battle of seconds. His 
judgment, his skill, his endurance, were 
pitted against the gale - fanned fire; he 
must hoist fast, but not too fast. Sixteen 
lives! More than a ton and a quarter 
of weight. What if any part of the 
old machinery should give way! 
Sprague’s thoughts flew to all the 
various weak spots, one after another. 

Of thousands of hoists this was the 

one when the gear must hold. His 
eyes were fastened on the slim rope 
of twisted wire, running up through 
the centre of the black square. 

They had reached the ten-foot mark! 


=~ 


THROW "EM THE END 
OF THIS LINE” 


‘*Here they are! Here they.are!’’ Ralph 
yelled in triumph. 

Up through the opening in the burning plat- 
form burst the bucket, packed with men close 
as sardines. As it stopped, they tumbled out 
pell-mell. 

‘*Everybody safe?’’ shouted Sprague. 

“‘Only fourteen! There wasn’t room for us 
all, so Blair and MeCormick started up the 
ladder. ’’ 

The engineer’s exultation gave way to de- 
spair. 

‘* They’ll never make it!’’ he muttered. 
‘*Before they can climb up, the top of the 
shaft’ll be all ablaze. ’’ 

He grasped his levers again. ‘‘I’ll stand 
here and hoist ’em out, if I burn to death.’’ 

**But how’ll they get into the bucket?’’ one 
of the men asked. ‘‘It’s seven feet from the 
ladder. ’’ 

Ralph snatched a coil of rope from the wall 
and sprang into the conveyer. 

“T’ll go down and throw ’em the end of 
this line. They can pull the bucket in to the 
side of the shaft, and I’ll hold on to the ladder 
until they can get aboard. Lower away!’’ 

Sprague obeyed. The flames were all round 
him now. Could he stick to his post until the 
three men were safe? 

One of the reseued men was fighting the fire 
round the shaft. Another had thrown himself 
prone upon the unburned edge of the platform, 
and was watching Ralph’s swiftly dropping 
lantern. On a sudden he saw it swing violently. 
Ralph had reached the two climbers. 

‘*Par enough!’’ yelled the watcher, and then 
a few seconds later, ‘‘ He’s got ’em! Hoist 
away!’’ 

At the same instant the flame drove him 
back from the platform; it ringed the opening 
now. 

Only Sprague and the | man at the top of the 
shaft who was playing the extinguisher re- 
mained in the engine house. The room was 
alive with flame. It scorched Sprague’s shoes 
and overalls and jumper; it burned his hands 
and face. He was suffering torments, but still 
he stood at his post. 

Once more the white mark! 

With a tremendous self-restraint the engineer 
kept his blistering hands upon the levers, until 
three heads shot up through the smoke and fire 
that seethed over the pit. 

Out of the bucket sprang Blair, MeCormick 
and Ralph. Sprague’s task was finished. Ablaze 
in a dozen places, he leaped for the door. 
Several pairs of hands dragged him outside 





| and extinguished the flames. 

The four strangers came up to him. 

‘*We shan’t forget we owe our lives to you,’’ 
said one; and the others echoed him. 

Sprague felt embarrassed. He was in no 
| mood to be made a hero of; besides, his burns 
smarted. There was a lump in his throat as 
he watched the flames rapidly eat up the engine 
house. With all its faults the old shack and its 
machinery had given him a good living. 

‘*Well,’’ said the spokesman of the visitors, 
‘tat any rate we’ve been saved the trouble of 
tearing down the building. We’ll have a good 
electric plant up in short order. Of course you’ ll 
stay with us, Mr. Sprague? The company’s 
reorganized, and you won’t have any more 
trouble about getting repairs made. ’’ 

The engineer could hardly believe his ears. 
| **But I’ve lived with steam all my life,’’ he 
stammered. ‘‘ I don’t know anything about 
electricity. ’’ 

‘*Not too old to learn, are you?’’ said the 
other, laughing. 

‘ ‘No. 7? 

‘*Then it’s settled. We’ll send up an electri- 
cian to teach you how to run the plant, and 
he can stay as long as you want him. Yow 
get a raise of five dollars a week; and so does 
your assistant. I’m your new boss. Between 
us we’ll put that shaft down eight hundred 
| feet farther, until we strike the tunnel. ’’ 
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THE END OF GERMANY'’S SEA POWER 


Rear Adm. Meurer boarding the British flagship 
to arrange with Adm. Sir David Beatty the 
surrender of the German fleet 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ETERMINATION reduces hard work to 
nothing ; procrastination makes hard work 
out of nothing. 


His Art or Science crowns the Happy One 
Who finds a Use for what Men thought had None. 


HENEVER a sincere soul shines forth, 
men will gather round and follow as the 
sheep follow the shepherd. 


BOUT the management of the Red Cross 
there is none of the inefficiency that gave 
rise to the old story of the man who gave a 
cent for the sufferers and a dollar to get it to 
them. On the contrary, for every dollar that 
you give, the beneficiary gets a dollar and one 
cent. The interest on the gifts provides more 
than enough for all the running expenses, 
which are only two cents on the dollar. 
HEN our soldiers come back from 
France, wearing the overseas cap that for 
foreign service has replaced the familiar cam- 
paign hat, the color of the piping on each man’s 
cap will indicate the branch in which he has 
served. The colors correspond with those of 
the cords of the campaign hat, light blue for 
the infantry, scarlet for the artillery, yellow 
for the cavalry. In addition to the colored pip- 
ing, which in the ease of certain officers is gold 
or gold and black, each officer wears the insig- 
nia of his rank on the left side of his cap. 


ECAUSE a great many ardent and faith- 
ful soldiers had to be kept in this country 
when they would have preferred to go abroad, 
Secretary Baker ordered that they should have 
the right to wear a silver service chevron to 
correspond with the gold chevron of those who 
have served overseas. But many of the men 
refuse. They say—of course with truth—that, 
being only a matter of orders, the service was 
all one, here and abroad, and that to accept the 
new distinction would draw a line that no one 
has any business to draw. Are they not right? 
N odd result of prohibition is to increase 
the amount of tea imported into the United 
States. In the fiscal year of 1918 we imported 
151,000,000 pounds; in 1909 we imported 115,- 
000,000 pounds, the largest amount imported 
up to that time. A British tea grower says 
that because prohibition has made progress 
in so many of the principal countries of the 
world more tea is now being consumed than 
is produced, and that the demand, especially 
after Russia shall be opened to trade, will be 
far greater than the amount that can be pro- 
duced for years to come. 


TRANGE gifts found their way into the 
Christmas boxes for the soldiers overseas. 
One package contained a toy elephant with a 
small ham bone tied to its leg, another a child’s 
bank. Many boxes from the foreign quarters 
of the cities contained strong cheese or hard 
sausage. Yet no one who realizes the love that 
went with those queer remembrances from 
negro mothers or Italian laborers would hold 
them up to ridicule. Often some little thing 
revealed a romantic or a touching incident. 
One young mother put a tiny sock into the 
package for her husband; their baby was just 
two weeks old. 
IRCUMSTANCES have combined to make 
saving anthracite coal a matter of urgent 
importance. Although last year between April 
1, and October 1 much more anthracite was 
mined than was mined during the same period 
in 1917, yet since then the epidemic of influ- 
enza, which was especially virulent in the min- 
ing regions, and other conditions that followed 
the signing of the armistice, have reduced the 
production by one and a half million tons. In 
order to make the available supply meet the 
needs of the country it is necessary to practice 
the greatest economy both by getting the most 





heat possible from all the coal that we burn 
and by mixing the regular domestic sizes with 
the smaller size known as buckwheat number 
one, which hitherto has not been used for 
heating houses. oa 


THE PRESIDENT IN FRANCE 


OT all Americans found themselves able 
N to approve President Wilson’s decision 

to go to Europe; but if we may draw 
conclusions from the way in which he has 
been received in France, there is no one in that 
country who did not rejoice to have him there. 
The generous warmth with which the whole 
nation greeted him has touched every Ameri- 
can heart with sympathetic emotion; we see 
in it a fresh and happy proof of the affec- 
tionate relations that sharing in the war to- 
gether has established between the two great 
republics. 

Every element in the population of France 
joined cordially in welcoming the President; 
every variety of opinion in Great Britain 
expresses itself also in approval of his visit to 
Europe. Yet it is certain that the visit cannot 
in the end give equal satisfactidn to all the 
citizens of those countries; there will be some 
persons to whom the President’s share in the 
settlements of peace will be disappointing. 
There are differing currents of thought and 
conviction in Britain and in France, as there 
always are in countries where thought and 
speech are free. We saw in the speeches of 
British statesmen while the President was on 
the water a half-expressed fear that his views 
on the ‘‘freedom of the seas’’ might not square 
with theirs. Even in his eloquent welcome 
President Poincaré hinted a doubt whether 
the foundations for an all-inclusive League 
of Nations were not still too insecure. 

With characteristic reserve the President has 
kept us all uncertain of the precise interpre- 
tation that he means to put on some of the 
general propositions in his famous ‘‘fourteen 
points. ’’ It is most probable, however, that he 
has not gone to Paris with any hard-and-fast 
determinations how the means for establishing 
conditions of peace and justice on land and 
sea shall be worked out. The settlement of the 
precise terms of the new order of the world 
must await the exchange of views and argu- 
ments among the leaders of the Allied nations. 
Such a discussion can be carried on frankly and 
satisfactorily only when the parties to it are 
face to face; and the opportunity the President 
gains of meeting the statesmen of France and 
Britain and Italy in such a close and intimate 
fashion is what best justifies his journey. It 
is fortunate indeed that the meetings occur in 
an atmosphere so charged with friendliness 
and confidence as that which Paris offers to-day 
to the representatives of all the countries allied 
with France in the great war. 


og 


FRIENDS WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


NE much-desired, but long-denied, ben- 
Q efit has come to the United States as a 
result of the war. We seem at last to 

have won the confidence of the Latin-American 
countries of Central and South America. Pre- 
viously every effort that we made to convince 
the governments and peoples of those republics 
that we coveted nothing that was theirs, that 
we had nothing except sincere good will for 
them, that our Monroe Doctrine, important 
for both of us, was more necessary for them 
than for us and threatened them with no 
danger—was met either with open resentment 
or with exasperating suspicion and distrust. 
The welcome change on their part to an atti- 
tude of frank friendliness has resulted from 
no fresh attempt of ours to win them over, but 
from the evidence that our share in the war 
furnishes that we can and do act internation- 
ally from right and unselfish motives. They 
now see that a country that could enter the 
great war with nothing to gain except the 
peace of its own soul is not the arrogant and 
self-seeking neighbor they had fancied it to be. 
If present,happy conditions last, we shall 
hear no more of the untrue but tediously 
repeated accusations that we have sinister 
motives and covetous designs against their 
independence. It was not merely suspicion that 
there was something behind our assertions of 
friendliness and our declarations that we had 
no intention of annexing any of their territory ; 
the former semi-hostile attitude of the Latin 
republics toward us was partly owing to the 
existence in the citizens of each country of a 
sentiment of pride and national self-reliance 
that made them resent the idea that they needed 
to be protected by the United States. Possibly 
that sentiment has not died out, but it makes 
no difference whether it has or not; we have 





never offered help in guarding any of those 
countries from foreign aggression except when 
it was evident that the victim could make no 
effective resistance alone, and we never shall 
do so. Our self-restraint must ultimately con- 
vince all those countries that their independ- 
ence is not in danger. 


So ¢ 


SELF - PITY 


HEERFULLY conceited persons, al- 
C though irritating at times, are not always 

bad companions; but there is never any 
pleasure in the society of the dismally conceited 
person, who is prone to condole with himself 
for slights and failures, woes and disappoint- 
ments. Preoccupied with his sorrows even 
when he keeps them to himself, he diffuses 
dullness and depression. 

Of course there are persons afflicted cruelly 
and tragically beyond the common lot of man 
and their sadness can awaken in their friends 
only a hopeless, poignant tenderness, but the 
habit of feeling sorry for yourself usually has 
not the justification of some tremendous and 
shattering calamity, or of some overshadowing 
grief. It is traceable more often to a selfish 
sensitiveness and a morbid disregard of the 
proportions of things. 

The people who pity themselves most keenly 
are generally callous to the troubles of others. 
For the misfortunes, losses and bereavements 
that occur in the homes of their friends they 
are quick to find some compensation. 

Young persons who are becoming morbidly 
self-centred might profitably take up the study 
of astronomy. If they keep before their minds 
for a while the rather awful fact that this earth 
is but as a grain of dust and that they them- 
selves are but as tiny atoms, they will acquire 
@ proper humble-mindedness and will cease to 
consider even the heaviest of their burdens as 
of enormous and vital importance. Then if 
they pass from the study of astronomy to that 
of humanity, they will acquire a perspective 
for life. They will have for the other hurrying, 
worrying atoms more indulgence, sympathy 
or admiration, and less envy or bitterness. They 
will know that whatever honors and successes 
some may gain and others fail of, none can go 
through life without unhappiness and sorrow. 
And that thought will awaken in them a com- 
passion wider and deeper than any they feel 
for themselves; they will want to do what 
they can to make the bright aspects of the 
journey still brighter for their companions; 
and to that end they will strive always to keep 
a cheerful spirit and a courageous heart. 


So ¢ 


THE GERMANS IN DEFEAT 


HROUGH four long years we have had 

an opportunity to study the German 

character as it revealed itself in victory 
or in the hope of victory. The conclusions that 
we reached were not complimentary. Now for 
two months we have watched the bearing of 
Germans in defeat, and we cannot revise those 
conclusions. Germany in defeat is the reverse 
of the medal of which Germany in victory is 
the face; the qualities that are stamped on the 
one determine those that are displayed on 
the other, in appropriately reversed form. 

The arrogance that tore up the most solemn 
treaties and that strucke blow after blow at 
smaller and weaker nations finds its comple- 
ment in the hasty readiness to make an abject 
surrender when the tables at last are turned. 
The savage cruelty shown to those who were 
temporarily in the power of the Germans is 
replaced by a whimpering plea to be spared 
the hardships and sufferings that must follow 
invasion. As the Germans fought without 
chivalry in victory, so they fight without spirit 
in defeat. Like their Bulgarian allies, they 
would not defend their own soil; when aggres- 
sion failed they were ready to quit. Their navy 
surrendered without striking a blow. The 
Kaiser ran away in a panic from his own army 
and his own people. 

It is all explicable enough when you get the 
keyword—materialism. The Germans would 
fight for loot, for conquest, for material gain; 
they would not fight for anything else. When 
it began to appear that it would cost a good 
deal more to fight than they could hope to 
make by fighting, they were only too willing 
to stop. That may be businesslike, but is also 
despicable. 

The case would be different if there were 
any reason to believe that Germany surrendered 
because it recognized the evil it had done and 
the falseness of its war-time ideals. There is 
no such reason. There is not the slightest dis- 
position on the part of the new German leaders 
to be repentant or contrite in heart. They 
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merely recognize that Germany made @ mis- 
calculation, that it would have paid better to 
keep out of the war. There are a few honorable 
exceptions, but the lie still remains powerful 
between the Rhine and the Vistula. The 
people do not look the facts of Belgium, of 
the submarine war, of their Eastern policy, 
in the face and say, ‘‘We have sinned.’’ They 
do not even admit that their army was 
whipped. They lie to one another, just as the 
imperial government again and again during 
the war lied to them. ‘Having avoided the final 
military catastrophe by begging for peace, 
they boldly weleome home their ‘‘unbeaten’’ 
soldiers. The Prussian philosophy, which 
teaches arrogance in prosperity, subservience 
in adversity, materialism and deceit always, 
has marked this people so deeply that no 
political revolution can alter their habit of 
mind. 

It is even questionable whether a genuine 
revolution is yet possible in Germany. The 
material disturbance and loss that accompany 
such occasions frighten the German. His 
ingrained disposition to obey some one else 
unfits him for the job of the revolutionary. It 
is dangerous to predict in such times as these, 
but the German soldiers returning from the 
front show little of the eager reforming spirit. 
They will give the Ebert government its 
chance, since the imperial party made a mess 
of things; but if the moderate Socialists fail, as 
they very well may, a reaction to monarchy is 
more likely than a further decline to Bolshe- 


vism. 
: A I 
WHO SHALL MANAGE THE 


RAILWAYS ? 


RESIDENT WILSON devoted a large 

part of his address to Congress just before 

he sailed to France to considering the 
question how the railways shall be managed 
and controlled when normal times are restored. 
He admitted that he was puzzled by the prob- 
lem and had not made up his mind. Doubtless 
there are thousands of men who know less 
than he does of the subject, who have bestowed 
less thought upon it and are less capable than 
he of forming a sound opinion, who have yet 
decided what should be done and are ready to 
tell the country all about it. Nevertheless, all 
positive judgments now made are superficial 
and comparatively worthless. The whole sub- 
ject must first be approached with an open 
mind and thoroughly studied from many points 
of view. 

Theoretically, the railways are the property 
of those who own the shares of stock, and 
owners of property usually have the right to 
manage it without restraint. But by many judi- 
cial decisions and by widespread popular judg- 
ment it has been decreed that railways are 
public utilities; that the favors granted in the 
beginning by the state to the promoters of the 
roads, the nature of railway business and the 
consequent obligation to serve the public justify 
the government in exercising control. That 
principle is undisputed. The whole quarrel 
concerns the extent to which control may fairly 
go. In the past the authority of the state has 
been extensively exercised. Rates of fare and 
freight have been fixed, and the income derived 
from operation has thus been limited. Wages 
have been raised, a standard eight-hour day has 
been enacted, and the companies have been 
required to carry larger crews on their freight 
trains than the managers deem necessary—and 
thus the cost of operation has been increased. 
The law forbids friendly division of business 
between companies that would naturally be 
competitors for it; forbids the pooling of re- 
ceipts; insists that cars be equipped with ex- 
pensive appliances; compels accounts to be 
kept in prescribed forms. 

In short, so many ‘‘shalls’’ and ‘‘shall nots’’ 
‘have been imposed that when receipts hardly 
balance ‘expenses the managers cannot resort 
to any of the obvious ways of increasing the 
income. The consequence is -that railway 
shares, once a popular and remunerative in- 
vestment, have now become unattractive to the 
investor ; the capital value of them has declined, 
dividends have been reduced or discontinued, 
and many roads have gone into the hands of 
receivers. Railways that stand still, that do not 
expand and improve their means and methods 
of transportation, must deteriorate. The strait- 
jacket in which the government placed them 
prevented them from expanding. When they 
needed money to increase their equipment they 
found no one to lend, except on exorbitant 
terms. Accordingly, many necessary improve- 
ments in the permanent way and equipment 
were not made. _ 

Then came the war. The railways were 
found to be inadequate to the work required of 
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them. Deficiencies of various sorts became 
apparent, Lack of sufficient rolling stock, short- 
age of fuel, single tracks where long ago the 
second track should have been laid, and other 
needs not met, resulted in country-wide con- 
gestion of traffic, to the great detriment of busi- 
ness everywhere. Accordingly, the government 
assumed the management and control of nearly 
all the railways in the country. 

At once it swept away most of the regula- 
tions and restraints that had hampered the 
companies and that had helped to make them 
impotent. It raised rates, stopped competition ; 
it advanced millions of money for improvements 
and equipment, which the companies had been 
unable to borrow on fair terms; it issued per- 
emptory orders regarding priority of shipment 
and of routes to be followed, although such 
orders would have been illegal on the part of 
a railway manager; jt virtually consolidated 
systems, a course forbidden by the old laws. 
The end. justified the means, for the result 
was an efficiency of transportation and traffic 
such as had not been known since the era of 
restraining laws began. 

Now that the war is over, the question is, 
Shall we continue the system as it exists to-day, 
or shall we return to a modified form of private 
management, dropping such restrictions as par- 
alyzed the companies before the war; and if 
we are to return, which of those restrictions 
shall be retained and which abandoned ; or shall 
we go back to the system as it was in the 
spring of 1914? 

There is already a strong movement to leave 
matters as they are—to let the United States 
retain the management of the roads and so 
make permanent the principle of government 
ownership and control. Secretary McAdoo does 
not go quite so far as that. He proposes that 
the control be maintained for a period of five 
years beyond that now authorized by law 
(twenty-one months after peace is proclaimed), 
which would carry us to the year 1925. The 
natural answer to that proposal is that six 
years from now the system would be so strongly 
intrenched that the question of abandoning it 
could not have a fair chance of being consid- 
ered and decided on its merits. 

If we could be sure that the business of 
transportation would be performed efficiently 
and economically, that the employees would be 
chosen without regard to their political lean- 
ings, and that they would be neither under 
political obligations nor subject to pressure to 
vote with the party that gave them their jobs 
and favored them in the matter of wages and 
hours—in those conditions everyone should, 
and most of us would, advocate not merely Mr. 
McAdoo’s five years of experiment but govern- 
ment ownership at once and finally; for no 
one advocates private management unaccom- 
panied by a large measure of intelligent, but 
not hostile, governmental supervision and re- 
straint. 

Railroading is a business and should be 
conducted on strict business principles. We have 
always before us an example how the govern- 
ment conducts one of its undertakings, —tlie 
postal service, —which also is business pure and 
simple, but which is treated as partly political, 
and which is performed wastefully and ineffi- 
ciently. Side by side with it is the telephone 
system, which private management has con- 
ducted efficiently, economically and profitably. 
It cannot be asserted that any party would be 
able to make the two million railway hands 
so subservient as to perpetuate its power in 
office; but there is danger that it might gain 
a very considerable influence over them, and 
the number of employees is so large that they 
would always hold the balance of power, so 
that there would be no more chance of a 
political overturn than there is, for example, 
in the ‘‘solid South. ’’ 

Nevertheless, those considerations should not 
be held as conclusive until they are further 
studied. All the pros and cons must be taken 
into account—on the one hand, the benefit to 
be obtained from unifying the whole system, 
from having a single responsible management, 
from ending the wretched system that prevailed 
before the war ; on the other hand, the economy 
and efficiency of private management, and 
avoiding the possible dangers of a socialistic 
experiment. The country is entitled to the best 
thought that can be given to the question, and 
to a wise and soberly formed decision. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On December 23 the Senate 
passed the revenue bill, so modified as 
to raise about $6,000,000,000 in 1919 and 
$4,000, 000,000 in 1920, An amendment to the 
bill restores the pre-war mail rates for first-class 


matter, and makes the second-class rate one cent 
@ pound within one hundred and fifty miles of 
the office of publication, and one and one half 
cents beyond that distance. The bill was sent 
to conference.—-On December 21 Senator 
Lodge in a carefully prepared speech declared 
that the treaty of peace with Germany must 
not include mention of a league of nations, 
limitation of armaments, freedom of the seas, 
removal of trade barriers between nations, or 
the restriction of peace treaties to so-called 
“topen covenants,’’ unless the peace commis- 
sioners were willing to see the treaty substan- 
tially amended or even rejected by the Senate. 
Se 


HE PRESIDENT’S VISIT.—President 

Wilson remained in Paris until Christmas 
Day, when he visited the general headquarters 
of the American army at Chaumont and took 
his Christmas dinner with the soldiers of the 
26th Division. ——At Paris he met and con- 
versed with statesmen from many of the Euro- 
pean countries; on December 19 he received a 
personal visit from the King of Italy; and on 
the following day he had a long conference 
with Premier Orlando and Baron Sonnino, the 
Italian Foreign Minister. On December 26 he 
crossed the Channel on his visit to England. 


eS 


HE PEACE CONFERENCE. —Prepara- 
tions were made for holding the opening 
sessions of the conference about the middle of 
January. The nations interested are to send as 
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Prince Murat’s Palace, the home of President 
Wilson during his stay in Paris 


many delegates as they please, but the voting 
strength of the nations will be determined by 
their respective importance. The new Jugo- 
Slav state desires immediate recognition so 
that it may be represented at the conference. 
s 
USSIA.—Bolshevik forces were reported 
to be entering Esthonia, Courland and 
Livonia as the German troops withdrew, and 
the local councils in those provinces have 
requested Allied help in maintaining order. 
British and Swedish vessels were heard from 
in the Baltic waters along the coast of Russia, 
and the British ships were said to have bom- 
barded a Bolshevik force that was trying to 
take Reval. The Bolsheviki plan a campaign 
of infiltration in Poland and eastern Prussia, 
and hope to encourage the radical socialists in 
Berlin into rising against the Ebert govern- 
ment.-——Odessa was said to be in the hands 
of Gen. Petlura, an anti-German leader who is 
socialistic in his views and favors the extension 
of the Ukraine into eastern Galicia. Allied 
warships hold the harbor, but have not inter- 
fered with affairs on shore. 
Ss 
PAIN.—The inhabitants of Catalonia, the 
northeastern province of Spain, have 
demanded a very considerable measure of home 
rule. The Spanish government has offered to 
refer the matter to a special parliamentary 
committee, but the Catalans are not satisfied 
with that disposition of the case. 
Lod 
LAND.— The Polish government has 
dismissed the German minister resident at 
Warsaw, and broken off all relations with the 
German government. It was also reported that 
Polish troops had begun to oceupy the port of 
Danzig, on the Baltic. 
e 
ERMANY.— The Congress of Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s Delegates voted to place 
the legislative and executive power in the hands 
of the present government until a German 
National Assembly convenes and makes differ- 
ent arrangements. The Congress, however, 
appointed a central executive committee of its 
own members to exereise supervision over the 
German and Prussian cabinets. It rejected a 
resolution that demanded the complete exclu- 
sion of the bourgeois class from the govern- 
ment, and passed one that called for the state 
control of the. coal, steel and chemical indus- 
tries. Liebknecht and other radical leaders 
made efforts to stampede the Congress into 
hostility toward the Ebert government, but 
without any success. The elections to the 
National Assembly are fixed for January 19. 
—— Field Marshal von Hindenburg has pro- 
posed to the government a plan for establishing 
a People’s Guard or National Army. The gov- 
ernment is said to have approved it, but the 
details of the organization are kept secret. 








Better than a. 
mustard 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she used 
to go to the mustard pot 
and make a mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 
= tingle, then the de- 

ghtful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 


relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 

And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
it on. Always keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
30c and 60c jars — $2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 




















Throat and Bronchial Troubles 
Four sizes, 15¢, 35¢, 73¢ & $1.25. At all druggists. 
John L. Brown & 
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op 
on that Cough 


Stop your cough before it stops you! Save 
needless doctor bills. 
You can stop the incipient cold and the 
vy, rasping cough with 





taste they 
PR 4 whole fama gd from the 
. For seventeen years, millions 


users have been proving it. Get 
them anywhere from coast to coast. 
Good for the Throat— 
Bad for the Cough. 
DEAN MEDICINE Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








comes in bottles and 

Self-Sealing Handy Oil 
Cans bearing the well- 
known 3-in-One red 
trade mark. 


* ° 
3-in-One Oil 
puts smooth motion in gun 
actions. Prevents rust and 
tarnish, leading and pitting. 
Never gums, dries out 
or gathers dust. Polishes 
stock and fore-end beauti- 
fully. Sold at all good stores. 
East of the Rocky Mountain 
States, 15c, 25c and 50c in 
bottles; also in 25c Handy 
Oil Cans. 
FREE—Sample and Use 
Dictionary. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165AIG. B’way, N.Y. 











THE MAGNIFICENT 


AMBERSONS 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


‘THIS is a novel 
of the life of an 
American family, 
and of the life“of 
an American city 
in its big, growing 
time. It isanovel 
of the change that 
has come upon all 
of us Americans 
in our own life- 
time. 
Every reader will find 
that he knows the 
Magnificent Amber- 
sons and has seen in 
life what happened to them. In fact, he may live 
next door to them! He may know just such a 
young man as George Amberson Minafer, whose 
snobbish family pride threatens to ruin him. But 
to how many readers has it been given to see the 
love of such an unusual girl as Lucy Morgan per- 
sist through everything and at last break down the 
rock-bound pride that is driving the last representa- 
tive of the Ambersons, magnificent no longer, to 
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copy, sending the book to you 
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en? Tractor Business 


Big expansion of the business follow- 
ing the war has made greater demand than 
ever for garages and motor mechanics 

Learn here in 6 to 8 weeks. Write for Free Book. 
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BLUE TURNS TO GOLD 
@y -Fanny. Kemble Johnson 


OY, .whos¢ mother lives above me 
) Upon Thirteenth Street, : °: 
* Many @ time I must have:listehed 
To your passing feet: 


Many a time your noisy whistle 
Must have pierced me through; 
But I heard it, never knowing 
It was you: 


Often as I must have seen you 
Yet I was so blind 

That I cannot find one feature 
Of you in my mind ; 


























But I would have given more than 

An unseeing glance, 

James Fitzgerald, had I known you 

Were to die in France! 

oe ¢ 
THE TELESCOPE OF LOVE 

HERE is no such thing as looking at life 

through plain glass; we always see 

things through a lens of some sort. In 

the state prison there are men who look 

out at the beautiful lawn and the or- 

derly flower beds, the birds singing in 

the trees and the water splashing in the fountain, 

with the utmost loathing. Those men have been 

convicted before their fellow men of crime and 

sentenced to terms of imprisonment. Because 

those things are inside the prison inclosure they 

hate them and would risk life to escape from 
them. 

There are, no doubt, thousands of persons in the 
world to-day whose hearts would overflow with 
gratitude were they offered the chance to occupy 
those prisoners’ places in the cells, sleep on their 
beds and eat the substantial food that is given 
them every day! It would be the most beautiful 
spot on-earth to them as they looked through the 
barred windows, and they would call those men 
who put them there “benefactors,” 

If the American prisoners held in Germany 
could have exchanged their places there for these 
places in the prison cells here, would there have 
been happier men in the United States? 

We look in some such way at every thing and 
every person in life. We can magnify blessings as 
well as hardships and difficulties ; we can minimize 
blessings as well as troubles. God has given us 
that power so that we shall not be the slaves of 
our surroundings. 

There is a telescope that will help those of us 
who are looking at life in the wrong way. It is the 
Telescope of Love, and it closely resembles an 
ordinary telescope of glass and metal. We can 
look through either end of it and get the same 
results that we get with the ordinary telescope. If 
we look through the small end, objects are magni- 
fied and are brought close, so that we feel like 
stretching out our hands to touch them. If we look 
through the large end, the distance is magnified 
and the objects seem far away and very small. 
When we look through this Telescope of Love in 
the proper way, things and people are brought 
close to us. They are given a place in our lives, 
although before they may have seemed too distant 
to be interesting. 

How impossible it is for vision and selfishness 
to go together! Putting the wfong end of the tele- 
scope to our eyes makes ourselves so big in com- 
parison with everything else about us that we 
forget that there are others in the world worth 
caring about. So we sacrifice everyone else to our 
own selfish ends, not realizing that they are friends 
close enough to touch if we were to turn the tele- 
scope and look aright. 

That is the Telescope of Love which God has 
placed within us, making it possible for us to get 
close to the world of persons about us, and to see 
in them good and interesting things. It makes it 
possibie for us to enjoy having a part in their lives 
and in helping to right things that have gone 
wrong with them. Selfishness causes us to belittle 
our fellow men; true love magnifies them. 

¢9 
COMRADES 

§ little Mrs. Putman turned away from 
the butcher’s stall there were tears in 
her eyes. She was so tired of trying to 
make ends meet! Joe felt as if he had 
no meal at all if he did not have meat, 
and yet, with steak and bacon at sixty 
cents, and even pork at forty-five, what was one 
to do? As for lamb, she had not tasted a mouthful 
for a year. It would have to be a stew again, and 
Joe had said only last week that he was sick of 

stew. Mrs. Putman’s sensitive mouth quivered. 

A girl beside Mrs. Putman spoke quickly: 

“Living is a good, stiff puzzle for housekeepers 
these days, isn’t it?” 

“It’s almost too much of a puzzle for me,” said 
Mrs. Putman, with a catch in her voice. Then, 
because the girl’s eyes were so friendly and she 
was so tired, before she realized it she was pour- 
ing it all out—how Joe had to have meat because 
his work was so heavy and he needed it, and how 
she and the children could get along all right, but 
Joe was tired of stew, and there did not seem to be 
anything else to get that she could afford. 

“Have you tried a chuck roast?” the girl in- 
quired. ‘‘That’s solid meat, you know. And if you 
cook it on top of the stove, it won’t dry up at all 
and will be deliciously tender. And there are so 
many ways you can fix it over—in croquettes, or a 
pie with war-time crust, or ragout, or hash —” 

“But I don’t know most of those things,” Mrs. 
Putman answered. 

The girl hesitated a moment; then she said, ‘I 
wonder if you’d let me show you. You see, I grad- 
uated in domestic science in June, and we special- 
ized in war-time cookery. And I have an afternoon 
I could spare you just as well as not.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t—and me a stranger!” Mrs. 
Putman protested. 

“But there aren’t any strangers any more; we’re 
all comrades,” the girl replied. 

It was a wonderful afternoon for Mrs. Putman. 
She was not very quick, but she was pathetically 
eager to learn, and her teacher was very patient. 
The girl stayed all the afternoon, and cooked the 
roast, and made suggestions for meals, and wrote 
out a dozen receipts. At the end Mrs. Putman 
found herself saying almost the same words: 

**T never knew anyone so kind—and to me, a 
stranger!”’ 

Again the girl corrected her: “Not a stranger, 
a comrade. And you can pass it on, you know.” 





At the corner the girl stopped to wave good-by 
to the baby. Mrs. Putman waved back. As she 
turned back into the house the fragrance of Joe’s 
dinner met her, but her thoughts had run beyond 
that.. Comrades! And she must help, too. That 
very evening she would run over to Mrs. Wheeler’s 
and tell her about things. She had not realized it 


before, but they were all working together. 


og 


BURIED ALIVE! 


O be cut off from his fellow soldiers by a 
mine explosion and confined in a cavern 
below the surface of the earth without any 
apparent chance of escape, to be literally buried 
alive—such was the thrilling experience of Lieut. 
C. W. Tillbrook, a Canadian sapper, who tells his 
story in MacLean’s. 

That morning, he says, when I put on my G phone 
and proceeded ,to the listening pocket, which 
was about eighty feet from my men and at right 
angles to the main gallery, I heard nothing at 
first except the tut, tut, tut! of a machine gun 
away in the distance. Then suddenly I began to 
hear a dull thudding noise, which I diagnosed as 
tamping, the most deadly sound that comes to 
the ears of a mining engineer. It indicates that the 
enemy has loaded his mine and is preparing to 
fire it. 1 hurried down to the men in the gallery 
and said, “‘Collect your things and get out at once.” 

Then I went back into the pocket to listen again 
for sounds. I could feel my pulse beating in my 
wrists, neck and temples. 

My men were coming up the gallery now. A 
moment later I heard a crack, followed instantly 
by a muffied roar. I experienced a feeling as if I 
were being spun round many times; I was hurled 
up in the air, and then, as if a large door had 
fallen on me, there came a complete blank. 

My first sensations when I regained conscious- 
ness were. not very clear. There was a ringing in 
my ears and a stinging numbness all over my 
body, especially in my face. Gradually it dawned 
on me that there had been an explosion. I was 
lying face down. I tried to rise, but found that I 
was pinned down by some fallen timbers, which 
were on my left side. I tried to move, but my 
efforts were rewarded by a shower of dirt that 
fell from the unsupported roof. In feeling round 
my hand came in contact with my torch. I pressed 
the catch and it lit up the remains of our gallery. 

I never want to experience anything like it 
again—death, desolation and doom all round. I 
screamed out. Nothing answered me but a shower 
of dirt. I was alone with darkness and the dead. 

I soon realized that if I were going to do any- 
thing I should have to do it at once. I commenced 
a rolling motion with my body, and after about 
twenty minutes of this painful activity I was able 
to wriggle free. 

I explored carefully and slowly and found that 
I was, in the main gallery, which was very much 
“crumped.” A feeling of hopelessness over- 
whelmed me, and I must confess that I cried as if 
I were an infant. Finally, however, I collected my 
wits and groped my way in the opposite direction, 
only to be abruptly stopped by a wall of loose 
dirt. I was buried alive! My next few moments 
were spent in a condition bordering on insanity. I 
yelled, and beat on the walls of earth in a frenzy. 
I clawed frantically at the damp bounds of my 
prison, and in time my efforts served the neces- 
sary purpose of quieting me down. 

In crawling round I came upon the listening 
pocket and found that it was intact. It was at 
right angles to the force of the explosion—a fact 
that explained why I had escaped the fate of my 
comrades. On the floor was my G phone. I put it 
on and listened. I could detect a crackling sound, 
caused by the settling of the soil after the explo- 
sion; then, joy of joys! I heard two knocks, fol- 
lowed by three sharper ones—the miner’s knock. 
I replied, and got the signal back, ‘Coming 
through.” 

Then I noticed a change coming over me; my 
head was aching, and I felt big about my hands 
and feet. That, I knew, was owing to carbon-mo- 
noxide poisoning from the explosion. If the relief 
party did not break through soon, I knew it would 
be too late. My hands and fingers seemed like 
bunches of bananas. By this time I could hear the 
rescue party without the aid of the G phone; they 
were evidently boring. Would they be quick 
enough? I felt drowsy, and knew that I was going 
off in a sleep that would be fatal. The thought of 
death, when life was so close at hand, stimulated 
me to make an effort to keep awake. I began to 
scratch at the soil. How long that went on I do 
not know, but I suddenly felt a shower of dirt hit 
me in the face. There was a clank of metal and 
then a rush of cold air; the rescue party had got a 
borehole through to me. I heard the eight-inch 
auger being withdrawn; then a voice said: 

““Who’s there?” 

I shouted back. Then down the hole came some- 
thing. I reached out feebly and felt a hose. Then 
came a piff-paff of air, and I knew that the bellows 
were playing their part in keeping me alive. In 
about an hour I crawled out to the rescue party. 
Then the gallery began to tilt and everything went 
dark, and I relapsed into unconsciousness. 

The next thing I remember was opening my 
eyes to the glorious sunlight, and my batman, my 
brother officer and the sergeant were looking at 
me. 

“How are you feeling, old top?” 

“As if I were going to die. Thank you very 
much.” 

Then my batman arrived with two plates of 
beefsteak, fried potatoes and canned peas. I 
started picking at mine, but soon was wondering 
what was going to follow. It is quite true that eat- 
ing and fighting only want a beginning. The “‘after- 
wards” consisted of some canned apricots, canned 
cream, and coffee. The war was not so bad after 
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OUR GAME AND THE WAR GAME 


URING the course of the war The Compan- 
ion related several stories of the amazing 
part played by football at the British front, 

notably in that charge of the Surreys, in which 
they kicked their ball before them up to and across 
the enemy trenches. 

Baseball, perhaps, can claim no such heroic 
record; yet after the United States declared war 
on Germany baseball quickly became a part of 
the war game. Our men played it everywhere: in 
England and in France, in camp and hospital. 
Games were played so near the front that the sky 
above the playing field was dappled with the little 
white clouds of bursting shells; in one such game 
a shell actually landed on second base and blew 
it away, just as a runner was starting from first. 
He was flung some distance, and everyone was 





knocked down, and the ball was lost, but ‘nobody 
was killed,” records the cheerful chronicler, “not 
even the umpire.” 

In England, as we all know, King George threw 
the first ball at the Fourth of July Army-Navy 
game ; in France, less picturesque but more signifi- 
cant, baseball was officially indorsed and adopted 
for the French army, and French soldiers were 
instructed in the game by players formally re- 
quested as a loan from the American ranks, and 
readily assigned by our officers for that surprising 
form of “special duty.” But the French future 
soldiers of a little later date will need no official 
instruction; for, according to Mr. Arthur Ruhl, 
they are already learning, and in villages where 
our men have been stationed you will see small 
boys batting flies and “‘streaking”’ round bases as 
if they really understood and liked it. 

Although, in the war zone, baseball has been 
necessarily more a man’s game than ever, yet 
there are instances where the soldier spectator 
invites “his mademoiselle—his little French best 
girl—to behold the great American sport.” So one 
young officer writes home; and he gleefully re- 
ports the efforts of one such soldier to enlighten 
his polite and eager mademoiselle on the rules of 
the game and their result. 

“Oui, oui, mon ami,” he heard her assert 
proudly. “I learn heem fast! I onderstan’ heem 
ver’ well now, me! Ze pitch, ze catch, ze whack, 
I onderstan’ heem all. But one zing I do not 
onderstan’—ze man, w’y does ’e run?” 


se 
A MERCIFUL TORTURER 











Tommy (at Red Cross concert)—What’s that man 
got his eyes shut for while he’s singing ? 
Friend—Because he can’t bear to see us suffer. 
—Norman Pett in London Opinion. 
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AN EASTERN CHARLATAN 


FTEN in a niche in the wall of a Constanti- 
QO nople mosque or in a deep inset window 

close to the ground there sits, cross-legged, 
perhaps with a pair of spectacles on his nose, a 
person distinguished above the mass, a man of 
letters. In front of him stands a little desk for 
holding papers and a book or two, a wooden pen, 
an ink bottle, and some sand for blotting. In writ- 
ing, however, the sage rolls the paper upon his 
finger, requiring no other rest for letter or for 
arm. 

A contributor to Asia, who is familiar with the 
ways of the Near East, surmises that such a con- 
versation as the following frequently takes place 
over the letter writer’s table: 

“From whom?” asks the wise man of the women, 
who have humbly presented a letter. 

“Our husband, effendi.” 

**Most beloved of my wives,’’ commences the 
flattering reader. “I am well. [ wish you are well. 
The weather is well. The cattle are well... .” 
Here, pausing a moment and studying the paper 
closely, he inquires, ““‘What is your husband’s 
name?” 

_ “Almoon, effendi.”’ 

“Ah, yes, Almoon. Your husband’s writer does 
not form his characters well.’’ 

Satisfied, the women pay two metalliks and de- 
part. 

Some weeks later they return with another 
letter, and similar questions and answers pass 
between them and the old impostor. But when 
they appear before him again in still a few more 
weeks, the crafty fellow recognizes them and 
immediately begins to read: 

“My beloved wives, I hope you are well. Iam —” 

“But, effendi,”’ the women interrupt him gently, 
“this letter, we thought, was from some one else; 
our husband has returned.” 

“Ah, you should have told me so!” The scribe 
looks at them reproachfully ; so reproachfully that 
they murmur an apology and depart. 
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SOME OLD VISITING CARDS 


HERE seems to be evidence that visiting 

cards were used in the ancient civilizations 

of China and Egypt, says Sir James Balfour 
Paul in Chambers’s Journal, but in Europe they 
were unknown until comparatively recent times, 
and it was not until the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century that people in England used them. 
It is said that a visiting card of Sir Isaac Newton’s, 
consisting of his name written on the back of an 
old playing card, was found in a house in Dean 
Street, London. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century visiting 
cards had become common in England. They were 
first called “tickets,” to distinguish them not only 
from playing cards but from invitations to public 
and private functions, which were “cards” proper. 

The present-day calling card is severely util- 
itarian, but it was not always thus. Some old-time 
eards had a brightness and an individuality that are 
denied to their degenerate successors. On the Con- 
tinent of Europe the individuality of visiting cards 
was most marked. In a collection of cards chiefly 
connected with Italian and English families resi- 
dent in Naples in the first half of the nineteenth 
century there are many interesting specimens. It 
seems to have been the custom in Italy at that 
period for a married woman to put her maiden 
name on her card. Thus “‘Mme. la Ctesse. de Mar- 
guerye”’ adds, “née Drummond of Melfort.” 

Those cards are commonplace enough. There 
are others, mainly Italian, of all sizes, colors and 





designs. The name is very often written on an em- 
bossed card that must have been kept in stock 
and available for anyone. One of the most curious 
of this kind is a little card one and three quarters 
inches square; it has shell-like ornaments at the 
four corners, and there is a circle in relief that 
leaves the centre of the card plain. On it is written 
the single word, “Etter,” a sufficiently enigmatical . 
inscription, which no doubt conveyed some infor- 
mation at the time to the person for whom the 
card was left. Another card was evidently made 
for military officers, as its decorations consist of 
swords, stars, laurel wreaths, banners and such 
allegorical emblems. 

Some of the cards attract attention not so much 
by their design as by their unrestrained coloring. 
Three of them are green, of a vivid and aggressive 
tint; that at all events insured them against being 
overlooked on a hall table. One large card is yel- 
low; and two are of a beautiful old-rose tint. Both 
those and many others have a coronet of the rank 
in question above the name. 

Two cards have the same curious device of a 
greyhound holding in its mouth a billet, on which 
is inscribed the name of the owner of the card. 
The Duc di Corigliano has another of the same 
type, but in his case the hound does not do much 
credit to the technical skill of the artist; it would 
be hard to conceive a more ridiculous-looking dog. 
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JOSH, THE CHIVALROUS 
Ue EST of the Indian deer, the sambar is, of 


all game animals, the one least impatient 

of man’s propinquity, says Mr. F. W. F. 
Fletcher. Sambar used to wander about near his 
bungalow, and even invaded the veranda in their 
nightly rambles. One of these animals that Mr. 
Fletcher adopted became an interesting pet and, 
as he recounts in Sport on the Nilgiris, developed 
some remarkable relationships, not only with 
other animals but also with mankind. 

I caught this young sambar one morning when 
I was on my round of the estate, says the author. 
His mother dashed away through the coffee, and 
a coolie threw his cumbly over the little animal, 
and we secured him. I fed him with milk from a 
reed until he was able to fend for himself, and we 
became great pals. I named him Josh. 

We were a happy family in those days. There 
were eleven dogs, Rani, my monkey, two leopard 
cats, two wild pigs, a mongoose, Josh, two mynas, 
and myself, and we all lived together in the great- 
est amity—save the cats, whose attitude toward 
everyone except me was armed neutrality. 

Although the dogs were keen hunters of sambar, 
they recognized from the outset that Josh was 
one of the family and never molested him in any 
way. Two fox terriers, Jack and Sugar, were 
Josh’s especial friends, and every morning the 
three would engage in a game of romps. If in the 
excitement Josh lunged too forcibly or the dogs 
nipped a bit too hard, there was never any dis- 
play of temper. When they were tired out, Josh 
would lie down in the veranda, the dogs would 
curl up against his stomach, and all three would 
go to sleep together. 

As Josh grew older and his horns developed, 
he would suffer no liberties from the men on the 
estate; but it was a remarkable fact that with the 
women he was always gentle. Each morning he 
appeared at the bungalow and stood by my table 
while I called the roll. When the women trooped 
off to their work he would follow them. All day 
long he was their inseparable companion, lying 
under a tree while they were weeding or picking, 
and in the evening he would accompany them 
back. Evidently he regarded himself as their pro- 
tector, for if a man appeared, he would jump up 
and menace the intruder with his horns. Two or 
three times he knocked over the maistri in charge 
of the women, and at last complaints became so 
frequent that I had to tie him up mornings until 
the women had gone to their work. 
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TONIC A LA FOCH 


CERTAIN man who has occasion to advise 

a great many young people and to talk over 

their work and their successes with them, 

has prepared what he calls Tonic & la Foch for the 
use of those who are prone to discouragement. It 
consists of three papers, red, white and blue, 
folded to resemble powders. No. 1 contains this 
quotation from a lecture given by Gen. Foch when 
he was an instructor at the French Ecole de Guerre: 

A lost battle is a battle one believes oneself to have 
lost. A battle, then, can only be morally lost. But, if so, 
it is also morally that a battle is won. One might add, a 
battle won is a battle in which you refuse to acknowl- 
edge defeat. 

At the bottom of that is written: 

“If you are inclined to remark, ‘That’s all very 
well to say!’ or ‘That sounds well!’ take Powder 2 
at once.” 

Powder 2 is an anecdote: 

At the supreme moment of the battle of the Marne, 
when victory or defeat seemed to hang in the balance 
by a feather weight, a corps commander hurried to 
Gen. Foch with anxiety and despair written all over 
his face. 

‘*My men are tired out and at the last gasp,” he re- 
ported. “They can fight no more.” 

Gen. Foch wheeled upon his corps commander almost 
fiercely. 

“So are the Germans!” he cried. ‘You are to attack 
at once!’”’ 

Below that is added: 

“If the right stuff is in you, you won’t need any 
more medicine, but now take Powder 3 just for 
luck, and to drive the dose home.” 

Powder 3 contains the thrilling message sent by 
Gen. Foch to Gen. Joffre in that same battle of the 
Marne: 

My left is shaken, my centre is retreating, my right 
is routed ; I shall attack! 

‘“‘ Learn that,” says the prescription, “and re- 
peat it aloud ten times if ever you dare again to 
feel. discouraged!” ° 


EVADING A PROPOSAL 


PRETTY girl at an evening party, says Fore- 
cast, was bantering a bachelor friend on 
his reasons for remaining single. 

“Tell me, were you ever disappointed in love?” 
she asked. 
**No-o-0, I never was exactly disappointed in 


“love,” he said. “I was what you might call dis- 


couraged. You see, when I was very young I 
became very much enamored of a young lady of 
my acquaintance. I was mortally afraid to tell her 
of my feeling, but at last I screwed up my courage 
to the proposing point. I said, ‘Let’s get married.’ 
And she said, ‘Why, who’d have us?’ ” 
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JOAN’S SNOW BABY 


BY CATHA WELLS 


OAN had spent the whole six years of her 
J life in sunny Florida, and so had never seen 

any snow, except, of course, in pictures. 
When she went North to visit her aunt and 
waked one morning to find the earth covered 
with a white blanket, she could hardly believe 
her eyes. It was like a fairy tale. 

As soon as she had swallowed her oatmeal, 
she rushed for her new fur coat and leggings 
and in a few moments was out in the front 
yard. At first she hardly knew what to do 
with herself, it was all so strange. The hills, 
the fences and the roofs were buried deep, 
and her cheeks tingled in the sharp air. She 
gathered up whole handfuls of the shining 
white stuff and flung it about; then she 
plunged into a big snowdrift up to her waist, 
and stood there shouting with delight. 

‘‘You’d think she had found a new world, ’’ 
remarked Aunt Mary, watching at the window. 

‘‘She has,’’ said Uncle Ralph. ‘‘I’m going 
out and show her how to make a snow man.”’ 

Joan thought the snow man even more won- 
derful than the snow. She played round him 
all day, and when evening came she could 
hardly leave him. 

Uncle Ralph felt sorry for her, for he knew 
by the weather signs that the snow would 
probably be gone before morning. ‘‘ I’ll tell 
you what,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll make a snow baby 
and put it on the railing of the porch upstairs, 
close to your window. ’’ 

The snow baby had a round head and a solid 
little body. Its arms stood out very straight, 
and its features were good. Joan thought that 
it was lovely, for the sunset light turned it a 
beautiful pink. 

But that night Joan could not sleep; she 
kept thinking how warm and cosy her own 
room was, and how cold the porch must be. 
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‘*How should I like to ( 
have one of my dolls 
standing out there on a 
freezing winter night?’’ 
she said. She turned and 
twisted under the fleecy 
quilts, 

About midnight she 
sat up straight. ‘‘I can’t 
stand it,’’ she said aloud. 
‘*That poor child must 
be brought inside!’’ 

Slipping on her warm 
wrapper, she stole to the 
window and leaned out. 
The snow baby was 
standing very stiff and 
faithful in the silver 
moonlight. 

‘* Come straight into 
the house,’’ she whis- 
pered, and drew the 
small figure across the 
sill. 

Wrapping it well in a 
little shawl, she put it 
in her bed and crept in 
after it, Then she fell 
fast asleep. 

But after a while she 
began to dream, and the 
dream was not a com- 
fortable one. It seemed 
to her that she was very, 
very cold, and that noth- 
ing she could do would 
make her warm. She be- 
gan to twist and turn 
again, and all at once— 








plunk! she seemed to fall 
over a high cliff! 

She opened her eyes. 
Sure enough, she was on 


DRESSMAKING 
By 
Virginia G. Stanard 
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We cut, we trim,we scallop, 
As busy as can be; 

It takes a lot of labor 
To dress a family. 
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Girl dolls are very careful 
About the styles, you know; 

They like becoming colors 
And hats that sit just so. 
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We snip, we tuck, we gather, 
We seam the whole day through: 

If dolls grew fastas children, 
Whatever should we do! 
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DRAWN BY 
WALT HARRIS 


LITTLE BEAR’S CHOICE OF A SLEEPING CAVE 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


it, was somewhat down in the mouth 

when the maple leaves turned gold and 
crimson and the Deer children began to talk 
about making tracks in the snow and playing 
winter games. He did not like to hear any talk 
about the sleeping cave. 

‘Tf I could have my choice,’’ he said one 
October morning when Father Bear and Mother 
Bear were putting away the rain barrel and 
otherwise getting ready for winter, ‘‘we should 
take my playhouse for the sleeping cave, be- 
cause it is near home. ’’ 

‘*The entrance is too small,’’ objected Father 
Bear, and nothing more was said. 

The weather that fall was wild and stormy ; 
so Little Bear went every day to his playhouse 
cave-under the west hill. Other children came 
to play with him, and they had merry times 
a the wind howled outside and the rain 
ell. 

‘‘The first pleasant day we must look for our 
sleeping cave,’’ said Father Bear to Mother 
Bear one night as they blew out their candle 
and went to bed. They thought Little Bear 
was asleep, but. he sat up quickly. 

‘*Please do not take me!’’ he piped up. ‘‘Let 
me stay here instead and play with the Beaver 
children. ’’ 

‘‘Very well,’’ promised Mother Bear. ‘‘ But 
cuddle down, now, and go straight to sleep!’’ 

On the first pleasant day Father Bear and 


[«* Bear, if he stopped to think about 





Mother Bear fared forth in search of a sleep- 
ing cave, and Little Bear went singing down 
the river road to visit the Beaver children. 

It was a beautiful, warm morning, but about 
noon the wind changed, and the sun went 
under a cloud. 

‘*Tt looks to me as if a snowstorm were com- 
ing,’’ said Father Bear. 

‘*We must hurry !’’ said Mother Bear. They 
did go as fast as they could, considering that 
they were both so plump, as bears always are 
in the fall, and that both wore heavy winter 
coats. 

When Father Bear and Mother Bear reached 
their favorite sleeping cave they were delighted 
to find it just as they had left it in the spring. 

‘*Now let’s go home and then come back to 
this cave early to-morrow morning with Little 
Bear,’’ suggested Father Bear. 

‘*We must surely hurry,’’ agreed Mother 
Bear, ‘‘ for I do believe that winter is about 
to set in.’’ 

It was late in the afternoon when Father 
Bear and Mother Bear reached home; they 
were disappointed because Little Bear did not 
come to meet them. 

‘*] didn’t think he would stay to dinner 
with the Beaver children,’’ Mother Bear said. 
‘*Perhaps you had better go and bring him 
home. ’’ 

Father Bear agreed, and off he trudged 
through the storm to Beaver Lodge. It was 
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the floor, and day was breaking. She scram- 
bled back into bed much surprised and reached 
for the snow baby. 

But here was another surprise: the snow 
baby had disappeared! There was the shawl, 
very flat and cold and wet; but although she | 
searched and searched, the snow baby could 
not be found. 

A little later Aunt Mary came in to say 
good morning. Joan raised up on one elbow 
and looked at her with wide eyes. ‘‘Where is 
my snow baby ?’’ she asked. 

‘*Why, out on the porch, to be sure,’’” Aunt 
Mary answered. She drew back the curtain. 
‘‘Well, I declare, it must have melted in the 
night, ’’ she said. 

Joan’s eyes grew wider still. ‘‘Oh,’’ she 
said, ‘‘do they do that?’’ 

‘*Do what, dear?’’ 

‘*Melt,’’ said Joan. She looked ready to cry. 
‘*Mine did. I—I took him to bed, in a shaw], | 





é 
and now there’s ta AEB 
bit of him left.’’ 


Aunt Mary tried not 
to laugh when she told Uncle Ralph about 
the snow baby at the breakfast table. 

**Oh, well,’’ said Uncle Ralph, ‘‘it’s turning 
colder, and from what the paper says I think 
we shall have snow enough before night to 
make a whole snow family. I think there’ll 
be sleighing, too, and sliding. Meanwhile 
there’s a lot left on the ground, and we can 
have a big bow] of snow cream. Did you ever 
eat snow cream, Joan ?’’ 

Joan felt happy again. ‘‘How many differ- 
ent things can you do with snow ?”’ she asked, 
laughing. 

‘*Oh, dozens, ’’ Uncle Ralph told her. ‘‘Stay 
up here a whole winter with us and you’ll 
find out many curious things about snow. ’’ 

Joan looked thoughtful. ‘‘I’ve already found 
out one curious thing,’’ she said. 





growing cold, and he turned his fur collar up 
round his ears, and hunched his big shoulders. 

Sally Beaver was sorry, but she did not know 
what had become of Little Bear; he had not 
stayed with the Beaver family more than half 
an hour. Perhaps he was playing with his 
cousin, Blackberry Bear. 

Straight as he could travel, Father Bear 
went to Blackberry Bear’s summer camp; but 
Blackberry was not there. His camp was in 
order, and it was plain that he had prudently 
sought a sleeping cave. Up the river and down 
the river went Father Bear, calling and calling, 
but no Little Bear answered. Then Mother Bear 
came to join in the search. They inquired at all 
the neighbors’ heuses, but no one had seen Little 
Bear. They searched far and near through the 
ancient forest, but did not find him. 

It was Mother Bear who thought of the 
playhouse. By that time snowflakes were in 
the air, and she knew that winter had come. 
She hurried to the cave and through the little 
door. ‘‘ Here he is!’’ she exclaimed joyfully. 
‘*Come in and see for yourself!’’ 

‘*T cannot get in!’’ objected Father Bear. 
‘*The entrance is too small!’’ 

‘*Tf you cannot get in, whatever shall we 
do!’’ exclaimed Mother Bear. ‘‘Little Bear is 
sound asleep, and we can never carry him all 
the way to our cave without risking our lives 
in the storm! Do look in, Father Bear!’’ 





Father Bear looked in, and then he under- 
stood. Blackberry Bear was sound asleep on a 
bed of pine boughs, and Little Bear was be- 
side him, dreaming hard, with a smile on his 
little face. He had fallen asleep trying to 
cover Blackberry Bear with a blanket from 
the house. 

‘* Blackberry was probably looking for a 
cave,’’ said Mother Bear, ‘‘and Little Bear 
brought him here and put him to bed; then 
he fell asleep himself, poor child! Now, of 
course, we shall have to stay here all winter, 
and we must bring all the blankets from the 
house at once, and settle as soon as possible. ’’ 


‘* But I cannot get in!’’ protested Father 
Bear. ‘‘The doorway is too small!’’ 

‘* But you must!’’ Mother Bear insisted. 
‘*You will just have to make yourself as flat 
as you can and squeeze in!’’ 

‘*All right, just as you say,’’ agreed Father 
Bear; but he groaned. 

‘*You will be thin enough by spring to go 
through a crack,’’ Mother Bear added, trying 
to comfort huge Father Bear. ‘‘ You won’t 
have any trouble in getting out!’’ 

After Father Bear had brought the blankets 
the trouble began. He turned sidewise, he made 
himself as flat as he could, he squeezed and 
squeezed and squeezed, but he could not get into 
the cave. Worse yet, he could not get out of the 
cave. Mother Bear tried to pull him in, and then 
she tried to push him out, but there he stuck. 

It was growing colder every minute and 
Father Bear began to call for help. Fortunately, 
Grandfather Grizzly happened to be passing by 
just then. He backed up against his friend and 
gave a hard but kindly bump, and in went 
Father Bear. 

‘*Good night!’’ called Grandfather Grizzly. 

**Good night, and we thank you!’’ answered 
Mother Bear as she tucked poor, breathless 
Father Bear into his bed. 

The next day it snowed and snowed and 
snowed. In the spring when the Three Bears 
waked from their long nap there was a laugh- 
ing time in that cave, you may be sure! 
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THE ART OF USING FIREWOOD 


WING to conditions brought about by the 
QO war, there will be for some time to come a 

more widespread use of wood for fuel in the 
United States—more widespread rather than in- 
creased. The indications are that more people 
will burn wood, but that the total amount of all 
fuels will be reduced. Never again will America 
use its abundant food and fuel as lavishly as it 
has in the past. There has been an attempt to 
resort to peat, but the same disappointment that 
attended previous attempts during more than 
three quarters of a century has attended the latest 
one. With the promised great increase in the use 
of water power, electrical-heating appliances will 
come into common use; but that will take time, 
and wood must tide us over the several years 
until we establish more water-power plants, or 
until the shortage of coal ends. 


WOOD AS FUEL 

The science and the art of dealing with wood as 
fuel—the best way to cut it, season it, buy it, sell 
it, burn it— become of interest to an increasing 
multitude of persons. There are some valuable 
bulletins issued by state experiment stations that 
go into the scientific side of it, but they say little 
of the art of it—that body of popular lore which is 
learned by experience and passes from mouth to 
mouth without getting into books. 

Science and art, the laboratory furnace and the 
kitchen stove, sometimes give very different ver- 
dicts concerning the fuel values of various woods; 
and the tables of comparative heat production, 
although correct according to scientific tests, often 
work out with a large percentage of error in the 
ordinary burning of wood. It is like the case of 
mushrooms, which some enthusiast every little 
while announces will compensate for the shortage 
of beef. It is something of a shock to learn that, 
because the human system cannot completely di- 
gest that vegetable meat, mushrooms give us an 
amount of nourishment equal only to that derived 
from cabbages. 

The kitchen stove fails to bring out all the heat 
unils that are latent in several high-priced woods, 
but it makes a roaring fire with lower- rated, 
cheaper woods. The stove covers will turn red 
with a fire of birch, but with a fire of oak they are 


likely to keep the housewife waiting in vain for 
the heat she wants for her cooking. Yet the labo- 
ratory officially rates the oak as giving per cord 
the same amount of heat as a ton of anthracite, 
and rates the birch as giving only three quarters 
or three fifths as much. 


BIRCH AND OAK 

Both science and art are correct in those con- 
tradictory findings. Birch is a flame producer, but 
is weak as a coal maker. A cookstove has a small 
fire box in proportion to the surface to be heated. 
A flaming fire sends heat out over the oven and 
under all the covers. Oak has low inflammability; 
its sticks need company, and its greatest heat is 
given off when it is in the form of coals—and that 
requires a deep fire. In the tall-bodied stove of 
the living room oak makes a hotter fire than birch 
und lasts half again as long. The fire is deep, and 
oak attends to business when a fire is deep and 
coals can be made. 

Rock maple, or sugar maple, a cord of which is 
rated equal to seven eighths of a ton of anthracite, 
brings a price ten or twenty per cent higher than 
oak. It gives a good flame and is a good coal 
maker. It is quickly alight over all its surface, 
whereas in a shallow fire oak sticks flame scantily 
and only where they touch one another. Of the 

woods commonly avail- 
able rock maple is the 
best cookstove wood, 
and birch is a close 
second. 

The fact that a tree 
produces excellent 
firewood is not neces- 
sarily proof that we 
should use it for that 








purpose. Hickory and black birch 
are examples. They are at the 
top of the list of heat producers, 
but there are other uses in which 
they are of greater value. Eco- 
nomically, hickory is the king of 
woods. No small part of our na- 
tional prosperity is owing to the 
fact that we have had an abun- 
dance of that strong, tough wood. 
The agriculture of the Old World 
has crawled with massive oak 
vehicles, while ours has trotted 
with the light hickory. Yet in 
the upper South hickory is still 
burned to a deplorable extent. 
Black birch is the highest-priced 
American hard wood, hardly in- 
ferior to mahogany in beauty, 
superior to white oak in density 
and strength. If there are some 
scattered black birches in your 
wood lot, let them stand, let them 
seed, and do your part in restor- 
ing the American mahogany. 
The yellow birch also has other 
uses than as firewood. Thirty 
years ago it was still common in 
northern New England, and there 
were big stands in the lower 
Appalachians. The merchantable 
stands to-day are in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Because it burned so well, people ex- 
terminated it within most of its former territory. 


IN THE THREE-QUARTERS RATING 

Red and white maple, also called swamp and 
silver maple, are in the three-quarters rating. 
They make less flame, fewer coals than rock 
maple. Moosewood, a small maple with the most 
beautiful markings of any American tree, a tree 
some one is going to discover as a source of walk- 
ing sticks, burns better than the red or the white 
maple. Beech has a seven-eighths rating but, in 
most of the country, is too much in demand for 
lumber to get into woodpiles. 

Northern pitch pine has a three-quarters rating— 
far above other Northern conifers. Although little 
used and spoken of contemptuously, it is one of 
the most satisfactory fuel woods. In the same 
way that the shortage of food has induced us to 
eat with relish a number of varieties of sea fish 
that for no good reason we had hitherto avoided, 
so in the present scarcity of fuel we are finding that 
a number of woods that we formerly rejected are 
available. The wood of this small cousin of the 
Southern yellow pine is light to handle, makes a 
quick, hot fire, and, strange to say of a wood of 
its weight, keeps a fire almost as long as oak. 
Do not make the mistake of cutting Norways for 
pitch pine. The needles are an infallible test: Nor- 
way needles grow in sets of two; pitch-pine needles 
in sets of three. 

White pine is a smoky fuel with only a two-fifths 
rating, but the people who live near sawmills com- 
monly use pine slabs as “summer wood.” In some 
places, too, pine tops, the refuse of lumbering, 
furnish considerable fuel. 

There are many other trees besides pine that 
you ought not to burn except when you use the 
refuse of lumbering; they are too valuable com- 
mercially and too poor as fuel. Poplar brings a 
high price for excelsior and paper pulp. The tulip 
tree, which erroneously is often called “yellow 
poplar,” is one of our finest timber trees. Do not 
burn basswood and ash. Ash is a fine fuel wood, 
but too valuable for other purposes. The proper 
rule of the day is to use as firewood only the infe- 
rior and superfiuous specimens of any of the trees 
that are of value in building or in manufacturing. 


GET RID OF THESE 

There are several trees, mostly small, that it 
will do no harm to exterminate. Although some 
cherries supply a beautiful cabinet wood, some 
varieties of the tree have no value except for fuel. 
In several states the horticultural authorities 
have banned many of the forest cherries. They 
are a sickly lot in general, and some varieties are 
the nursery of tent caterpillars, a pest that is 
much reduced when a region is rid of its wild 
cherries. Be careful not to cut black birch under 
the impression that it is cherry. Even when the 
leaves have fallen you, can always tell a cherry 
by its characteristic gum. 

Alder is another undesirable denizen of the 
land, although it has some virtues. It is useful if 
you want to put up a temporary fence; it makes 
bean poles and gate bars. But it gets into the 
mowing, and in the forest it holds ground that 
other trees ought to have. When it grows along 
brooks, it clogs the watercourse and makes 
mosquito-breeding pools. But it burns with an ex- 
tremely hot flame. 

Still another tree that deserves a place on your 
black list is one of the locusts—not, however, the 
yellow locust, which is one of the best of fuel 
woods. Indeed, if the yellow locust were not the 
prey of two borers especially devoted to its de- 
struction, it would be one of our great reliances 
as a hard wood. The yellow locust is fairly easy to 
work up; its thorns are short and only skin-deep. 
But the honey locust, the common variety in the 
central West, is a most formidable pest. It has 
expelled the cattle from more than one pasture. 
Its long, thickly laced branches, armed with vi- 
cious thorns, prevent you from getting your axe 
to its trunk. When you have painfully 
lopped away the branches and felled the 
tree, you will realize that it will not pay 
you to work it up into firewood. It is . 
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better to burn the tree where it 
lies. The thorns last as long as 
porcupine quills. 


SEASONING THE WOOD 

Few people know much about 

seasoning wood, and few under- 

stand that various kinds require 

various treatment. Oaks and 

maples cure easily and with al- 

most any sort of treatment. But 

white and gray birch require a 

method of their own. Not much 

is known about these birches, 

because they were comparatively 

infrequent in the past, numerous 

as they are now. They cannot 

grow in shade, and in the primi- 

tive forest they were found only 

along the banks of rivers and 

lakes and in the very few aban- 

doned Indian clearings. We have 

so many of them now because 

they have come in after forest 

fires; with poplar they are the 

first trees in abandoned pastures. 

The present generation has 

learned little concerning these 

birches from grandfather, be- 

cause grandfather saw so few 

of them. But they are here now, 

thousands of square miles of them. Their bark is 

impervious to water. If they are left unsplit in 

the open after warm weather begins, even in so 

short pieces as stove length, the sun sears over 

the ends of them; and as the internal moisture 

is unable to escape, either through the bark or 

through the hardened ends, long, white, mush- 

roomy fibres appear in the wood, and in time 

it becomes a powder. The hair powder of the 

belles and beaus of the past was made of the soft 

white substance supplied by logs of European 
white birch. 


THE DIFFICULT BIRCHES 

If you split your birch soon after you fell it, of 
course it dries satisfactorily. But it is hard to 
split. It grows so tall and slim that much of it is 
too small to split, and yet it is worth your while to 
handle it because it is so easy to feed the long, 
branchless sticks to the saw. If you cut birch into 
stove-wood lengths in the early spring, so that it 
can lie a few weeks in the winds after the snow 
has made a good start in going, and then house it, 
you will find that it seasons as well as if you had 
split it. Housing it immediately would cause the 
ends to mould. If, however, you have an open-sided 
shed big enough so that the sun does not enter, 
you will be able to pile your wood in immediately 
after cutting it. If you have no shed, pile the wood 


it until it has seasoned. Green wood makes only 
sixty-five per cent as much heat as dry wood, is a 
poor coal maker and deposits creosote in. your 
stovepipe and chimney. The presence of the creo- 
sote of course increases the danger of the chim- 
ney’s burning out. 

The price of firewood is a matter of locality. 
With the present high prices of labor a fair price 
for stove-fitted wood is from nine dollars to four- 
teen dollars a cord. That means three dollars to 
cut it, from two dollars to three dollars and fifty 
cents to haul it from the woods, one dollar to saw, 
one dollar to split—at least seven dollars before 
it leaves the dealer’s yard. To deliver the wood 
requires another haul, and the dealer, of course, 
must make his profit. This estimate assumes that 
the material comes to the wood yard from the 
forest in the first horse haul. But if it has to be 
brought by railway, that means a charge for 
freight, the loading in cars and an additional haul 
from the train. Before it leaves the yard the wood 
has been handled at least ten times, probably 
thirteen, by from seven to nine persons, and has 
passed through four operations with tools. It is 
the large number of handlings that makes the 
high cost of firewood. 

When a farmer sells wood he usually finds that 
his customers demand “good wood”; they want to 
burn big trees that would make flooring, car and 
vehicle stock. The damage that has been done to 
our national wealth by yielding to that demand is 
tremendous. The further damage likely to be done 
in the next few years of increased consumption 
of firewood is something we should carefully con- 
sider with a view to minimizing it. 


SAVE THE LUMBER 

Why compel the sacrifice of fine trees? Why not 
let the farmer sell you three-inch to eight-inch 
trees and let the others grow into lumber? Experi- 
ments seem to indicate that there is at least as 
much solid wood in a cord of straight, medium- 
sized pieces piled in the round as there is in a 
cord of the large cleft pieces. Such an attitude on 
the part of buyers of wood would enable the farmer 
to thin out his wood lot properly. 

Forests need thinning as much as carrot beds. 
A Norway pine in the open makes the same growth 
in fourteen years that it would make in fifty-six 
years in the deep forest. An average stand of 
second-growth yellow pine at ten years numbers 
3790 trees. At fifty years the number is 370, of 
which 250 are from five to nine inches in diameter 
at breast height, and 90 are over ten inches. The 
energy wasted by those trees in killing each other 
during those years would have made 370 good trees 

if the growth had been thinned 
judiciously from time to time. 
Q We need wood for manufac- 
& turing far more than for fuel. 
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By showing common sense and a spirit of accom- 
modation we can profitably use it for both pur- 
poses and can make the use of it for fuel actually 
increase the amount available for manufacturing. 
Financing the war loads a huge enough burden 
upon the future without our squandering the fu- 
ture’s heritage of natural resources. 
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POT -O’-BEANS GAME 


ROM two to four is the best number of players 
F for the pot-o’-beans game. Place fifty beans 
on the table and call it the pot. Arrange-the 
players round it and letter them A, B, C and D, 
from left to right. Each player takes five beans 
from the pot and puts his hands below the taDle. 
A begins the game by closing his left hand and 
bringing it up to the table in front of B, who 
guesses how many beans it holds. If B’s guess is 
correct, he gets all the beans in the hand; but if 
his guess is above or below the number in the 
hand, then he gives A the difference. For example, 
if A holds three beans and B guesses two, B must 
give him one; if he guesses five, he must give him 
two. If A holds none and B guesses any number 
up to five, he must make good his guess. If A 
holds any beans and B guesses none, he must 
give the same number that A holds in his hand. If 


in the windiest place convenient. But do not use - 


A holds none and B guesses none, A must pay five 
to B for his correct guess. If a player does not 
have enough beans in his hand to make good his 
guess he draws five from the pot. After-he pays 
the play goes on as before—from A to B, B to C, 
and so on. 

Every time a player has more than five beans in 
his hands, he lays the extra ones on the table in 
front of him as tally. Those may not be used again 
in the game. Whenever a player is out of beans he 
takes five more from the pot. The game continues 
until one of the players has no more beans in his 
hands and finds the pot empty. When that occurs, 
each player puts all the beans he holds into his 
tally and counts them. The person who has the 
largest tally wins the game. If you wish to make 
the play longer, increase the number of beans to 
seventy-five or a hundred. Corn, rice, marbles, or 
any other small objects will of course serve in 
the place of beans. 
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‘OLD FRIENDS IN NEW GUISES 


FEW years ago the lingerie waist, with its 
high neck, its elbow sleeves and its buttons 
down the back, was in fashion. It had an 

elaborately embroidered front that made it too 
valuable to be discarded. Many women have saved 
such waists, hoping that some day they would be 
in style again. This year has brought back the 
fashion of the waist that opens in the back; and 
short sleeves are also worn. It is, therefore, a 
simple matter to convert such old waists into new 
ones by changing the line of the neck and adding 
hew cuffs. 

There are two methods of altering the neck. 
You can either cut it round, bind it and finish 
it with a pleated organdie frill two or three 
inches in width, or you can finish it with one of 
the new round or oval organdie collars. The cuffs 
should of course match the collar. Where the 
round or oval collar is used, a good finish for the 
bottom of the sleeve is a wide, flaring cuff of 
organdie. The addition of a collar-and-cuff set 
that is in style, or of a vest and cuffs, will give a 
new touch to almost any old waist. It makes little 
difference to-day whether the waist has kimono 
or set-in sleeves, since the drop-shoulder effect is 
found in some of the newest models. 

The present economical fashion of narrow skirts 
makes it easy to remode] many frocks. One style 
of skirt, popular in the days 
before the more recent full 
skirt, presents a problem. 

It has a deep, tight-fitting 
yoke, to which is gathered 
the lower section of a full 
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kirt. Rip the skirt apart, and you will find that 
in the gathered portion there are at least three 
»readths of material. Two breadths will be suffi- 
‘jent for a new skirt unless the material is less 
than one yard wide. , 

Cut off the yoke and the breadth that gives the 
extra fullness. Seam up and finish the remaining 
two breadths for an overskirt that opens on the 
left side. By cutting the first breadth crosswise in 
(wo parts you will have sufficient material for the 
tower part of the underskirt. Seam the two sec- 
tions together, sew them to a lining foundation, 
and turn up the hem at the lower edge. Gather 
the upper edge of the overskirt, arrange it over 
the foundation and stitch both to the belt. Make a 
girdle of a straight fold of the material, and over 
it tie a grosgrain ribbon an inch wide to form a 
bow with streamer ends at the left side. 

An old dress or skirt may also furnish the ma- 
terial for the sleeveless or slip-over jacket that is 
such a favorite style just now with young girls. 
(Such a jacket is suggested by the illustration in 
the Girls’ Page of this issue, that shows a design 
for a sweater belt.) If you have sufficient material, 
you may prefer the overblouse with the large arm- 
holes; but there are three other styles that are 
quite as new and that can be made with less ma- 
terial. One style is a slip-over with a V or a square 
neck; it could also have a round neck. In this, the 
front and the back sections do not meet under the 
arms, but extend straight down from the shoulder 
seams. The belt is in two sections with a front 
piece that buttons to the back piece. The sides of 
the slip-over are finished with a half-inch hem, 
and the bottom with a hem an inch wide. You can 
add a collar if you wish. 

The second style requires even less material. 
The back is the same, but the front has two sec- 
tions that fall straight from the shoulder. The belt 
may be in one or two pieces, as your material de- 
mands. The front of the third style is the same 
as that of the second. The back here extends only 
to the belt, so that, even if you have a limited 
amount of material, you can add one of these 
smart little jackets to your wardrobe. 
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A Victory Service 
It is in the Family Page for February 
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MEASURING THE COAL PILE 


HEN the coal in your bin has dwindled to 

W a quarter of a cone in one corner, you 

sometimes would like to know just how 

much fuel is left. It is one of the easiest of prob- 
lems to solve. 

Merely take the cube of the height of the pile in 
feet, and point off two places. Thus, when the pile 
is four feet high, you have about .64 of a ton left, 
and when its height is reduced to two feet you 
have only .08 of a ton left. 
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LAUNDRY BLUING 


LUING is a physical phenomenon the secret 
of which lies in the fact that adding blue 
coloring matter to yellowed materials makes 

them appear white to the eye. Blue and yellow, 
being complementary colors, neutralize each other 
in their optical effect. The materials used for the 
purpose are Prussian blue, ultramarine blue, solu- 
ble coal-tar dyes and, to some extent, indigo. 

Probably the cheapest and most generally used 
of any of the blues is the so-called Prussian blue, 
a chemical compound known as ferric ferrocya- 
nide. This is usually sold in a liquid form, but is 
also marketed as a powder. The great advantage 
of a liquid bluing is that it distributes itself readily 
throughout the water and blues the clothes evenly. 
In the case of a powder, there is some danger that 
small particles may remain undissolved in the 
water for some time and spot or streak the clothes. 

The one disadvantage of the Prussian blues is 
that alkalies decompose them; if you do not thor- 
oughly rinse soap, washing powder, ammonia and 
other alkaline substances from the clothes before 
you blue them, they may precipitate the iron from 
the Prussian blue and deposit it on the clothes, 
leaving yellow stains of iron rust. Such stains are 
often attributed to the soap used or to some of the 
laundry equipment, when in reality they are due 
to the bluing. 

Prussian blues may be identified, as a rule, by 
their characteristic dark greenish-blue color. A 
simple test is to boil a small amount of the blue 
with a little lye or potash; if the blue is Prussian, 
: red-brown precipitate of ferric hydroxide will 

orm. 

Ultramarine appears on the market in the form 
of brilliant blue blocks or balls. The common way 
of using that kind of bluing is to tie a piece of the 
block or ball in a closely woven cloth and to shake 
itin water. The substance was formerly obtained in 
the form of a rare mineral galled lapis lazuli, but 
is now prepared by heating sodium sulphate, clay 
and sulphur with a reducing agent, such as char- 
coal or tar. Ultramarine is insoluble in water, but 
b readily suspended in very small particles, 
and in that way is evenly distributed over the 
material to be blued. 

If you use ultramarine blues, take care to stir 
the bluing water frequently in order to keep the 
particles in suspension. As they are heavy and 
may contain some unchanged clay, the ultrama- 
rine blues have some tendency to settle, with the 
result that the clothes may be blued unevenly. 
Ultramarine blues are not affected by alkalies, 
are easily applied, and are generally satisfactory 
when they are carefully used. 

Aniline blues, which are soluble coal-tar dyes, 
are used more extensively in commercial laundries 
than in the household. Of course they do not 
include dyes that would permanently color the 
fabric, but only such as can be readily washed 
out. Aniline blues are on the market in both erys- 
talline and powdered form. A very satisfactory 
way to use them is first to dissolve them in a 
small amount of water and then to strain the solu- 
tion in order to remove any undissolved part that 
might streak or spot the clothes. 

Materials or garments that contain silk should 
not be blued with aniline blues, for silk has a 
Strong affinity for them and is likely to be colored 
a dark blue. In using that kind of bluing thor- 
oughly rinse the soap or washing powder from the 
clothes before you put them into the bluing water, 
as some of the coal-tar blues change color m the 








the aniline blues are that they dissolve easily, that | 
they have richness of color, and that you can get | 
them in different shades; the variety of shades | 
makes it possible to choose the shade most suit- | 
able for the work in question. } 

Indigo, which is now little used for bluing, has | 
the advantage of being fast to light and not being 
decolorized by acids, soap ot washing soda. It is 
insoluble in water and, like the ultramarine blues, 
is used in the form of a suspension. 

Although one kind of bluing may have certain 
advantages over some other, any of the trust- 
worthy blues will give good results if used prop- 
erly. There are a few precautions, besides the 
ones mentioned above, that you should bear in 
mind in using any laundry blue. It is well to re- 
member that clothes washed clean and dried out- 
doors in the sun do not require much bluing. 
Clothes that appear yellow because of some sub- 
stance in the water or because of indoor drying 
need bluing to make them attractive ; but of course 
bluing should never be used to overcome the 
effects of careless washing. Loosely woven fabrics, 
like laces or table linens, take blue more readily 
than closely woven materials, like sheets, and 
therefore require lighter-toned blues. 

It is better to dip a garment several times than 
to let it stand for a long time in the bluing water. 
Before putting all of the clothes in the water, it 
is a good plan to test the bluing on one of the 
smaller pieces in the wash. You can remove the 
excess of blue from materials that have been 
blued too deeply by immersing them in boiling 


water. 
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HOMEMADE DOLL CRADLES THAT 
ARE EASY TO MAKE 
D*= cradles can be made from the round | 





pasteboard boxes in which some cereals, 

spices and other household commodities | 
come. First remove the cover; then cut away | 
enough of one side of the box to make the cradle | 
of the right length, but leave enough to form the 
hood. Glue the cover securely to the Open end of 
the box for a footboard, and glue a strip of very 
thick cardboard lengthwise on each side of the 
body of the cradle to act as a stop. 

You can make the cradle as ornamental as you 
please by painting it, or you can cover it with 
fancy paper, line it with silk or satin, and fit it 
with mattress, pillows, sheets, blankets and quilts. 
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IN THE OYSTER SEASON 


Griddled Oysters.—On a hot griddle drop a bit | 
of butter the size of a pea and put an oyster on it. | 
Lay a dozen oysters on the griddle in the same | 
way, but give them plenty of room. Put on.another | 
bit of butter, and turn the first oyster on it; and | 
do the same with the others. Brown them quickly, | 
and serve them immediately. 


Oyster and Egg Cream Soup.— Melt together | 
three tablespoonfuls each of butter and of flour, | 
and when they are thoroughly blended stir them 
into one quart of hot milk. Stir the broth until it is | 
smooth, season it with salt and pepper, and dish it | 
into shallow bowls. Have ready one pint of cooked | 
and drained oysters, chopped with three freshly | 
bye eggs. Sprinkle it into the soup and serve it 
at once. 



























Frizzled Oysters.—Into a hot frying pan put four-| 
tablespoonfuls of butter. To each pint of oysters | 
allow three eggs and one cupful of cracker crumbs. | 
Mix the eggs and the cracker crumbs, and turn | 
them into the hot butter; then pour the oysters, 
liquor and all, over them. Add salt and pepper. 
shake the pan over the fire, turn the contents, and 
allow them to cook until the eggs are well done, 
That will require from five to seven minutes. Serve 
the oysters on hot plates, garnished with heart of 
celery. 

open Cutlets.—Choose large oysters. Take one 
half pound of lean veal and an equal quantity of 
oysters. Chop them all fine, then pound them to- 

ether in a mortar or a basin; add one teaspoon- 
ul of chop; suet, four tablespoonfuls of fine 
bread crumbs, the beaten yolks of two eggs, and 
salt and pepper. Mix the whole thoroughly and 
mould it into small cutlets. Brush them with well- 
beaten ore, dip them in fine bread crumbs, and 
fry them in plenty of smoking-hot fat. Serve them 
very hot, garnished with sprigs of parsley. 

Oyster Omelet.—Chop twelve oysters extremely 
fine. Beat the whites and the yolks of six cage 
separately. Put three tablespoonfuls of butter in 
the gag | pan to heat while you mix the omelet. 
Add to the yolks of the fp S$ one half cupful of 
sweet milk, one large hal ey of salt, a 
— of black pepper and a little minced 
parsley; then add the chop oysters. Beat the 
omelet vi tee | as you add the oysters. When 
they are thoroughly mixed, add one tablespoonful 
of the melted butter from the frying pan, whip in 
the whites of the eggs lightly, and pour the mix- 
ture into the pan. en it begins to set, slip a 
broad-bladed knife round the edge and under the 
omelet, so that the butter will reach every part. 
As soon as the centre is fairly set, turn it upside 
down on a hot platter and serve it immediate y. 

Philadelphia Fried Oysters.—Select large oys- 
ters, and for each one and one half dozen of them 
beat two eggs, whites and yolks together, and add 
a pinch of salt and one teaspoonful of boilin 
water. Rinse the oysters quickly in cold water, an 
drain them in a colander. Lay each on a mouldin 
board and pat it gently with a soft napkin until it 
is dry. Next, dip the oyster in the egg, then in fine 
cracker dust until it is bag coated. Have 
ready a shallow frying pan with plenty of smok- 
ing-hot olive oil or sweet butter. Put in only 
enough oysters to cover the bottom of the pan 
without crowding. When they are brown on one 
side, turn them with the fork always in the eye 
of the oyster, so as to let no juice escape. Cooked 
in this way, the oysters are free from grease, and 
are — and delicious. Do not use too much 
cracker dust; it lessens the flavor of the oyster. 

Oyster Loaves.—This is an old Virginia dish that 
commends itself to the housekeeper as not only 
delicious but — and quickly prepared. le may 
be served in small loaves for individual service, 
or in a large, crusty loaf like the Vienna. For the 
Vienna style cut off the top of a large loaf of 
Vienna bread, and scoop out the inside. Fill the 
shell with oysters that have just been brought to 
the scalding point in their own liquor and have 
been well seasoned with salt, pepper and butter. 
Add one tablespoonful of rich, sweet cream, 
sprinkle over the oysters some of the crumbs 
taken from the loaf, a on a little butter, and 
replace the top of the loaf. Put it into a dripping 

















































































“My skin is so tender” 


The new treatment 
for tender skins 


The following Woodbury treatment 
is just what a sensitive skin needs to 
keep it active and resistant. 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water 
and hold it to the face. Then make 
a warm water lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and dip your cloth up and 
down in it until the cloth is ‘fluffy’ 
with the soft, white lather. Rub 
this lathered cloth gently over your 
skin until the pores are thoroughly 
cleansed. Then rinse the face with 
clear, cool water and dry carefully. 


counters everywhere throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Write today for a week’s 
size cake 


For 6c we will send you a trial size cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough 
to last for a week, together with the book- 
let, ““A Skin You Love to Touch,”’ which 
gives the treatments to use for all of the 
commoner skin troubles. 


Make this treatment a nightly habit. 
See what a difference it will make in your 
skin in even ten days—a promise of that 
loveliness which the regular use of Wood- 
bury’s brings to a tender, sensitive skin. 


You will find a 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of this treatment and for general 
use for this time. Woodbury’s is for 
sale at drug stores and toilet goods 


For 12c we will send you, in addition, 
asample of Woodbury’s Facial Powder. 
Send today to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
2101 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 2101 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ontario. 





























Mrs. Porter’s Latest and Best Book 


OUR OFFER REMAINS OPEN FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


A Daughter of the Land 


By GENE STRATTON - PORTER 





HE story of a girl who “seized 
the wings of opportunity.” 
Born with a keen desire for the 
fullness of life, and a wonderful 
love for nature, she is expected, 
as the youngest of a large family 
of grown children, to perform 
the drudgery that her brothers 
and sisters have escaped. As 
she forces the unwilling hand 
of fate her masterful passion for 
ownership of land brings her 
face to face with the greatest 
force she has to conquer—her- 
self. As her battle goes on, 
through a legion of difficulties 
she wins out at last to a realization of the higher things nec- 
essary to lasting happiness, and finds not alone success in 
material things but the perfect love of a strong man. It is an 
inspiring tale of a life worth while. 
GET YOUR COPY FREE ocr ows) for The Youths, Compasion 
with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of 
Gene Stratton -Porter’s latest and best story, A Daughter of the 
Land, cloth bound, with frontispiece in colors, and decorated lining 


pages. This is the regular copyrighted edition published at $1.40 net. 


Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them 
for getting a new subscription. 
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“QUALITY FIRST” 


| You May Prove it to Your Satisfaction 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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by a 3-Months’ Trial Before Deciding 


HE New Companion is known 

as the ‘‘Quality’’ machine. This 
standard has been steadily main- 
tained by us for over a third of a 
century, and it has placed the New Companion 
among the leading sewing machines of the 
world. In construction, durability, equipment 
and operation no better sewing machine can be 
obtained at any price. 


THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL. Our plan makes 
it possible for you to test this high-grade machine 
in your home for three months before deciding 
whether you will keep it. If not satisfactory at 
the end of that period, we will take it back at our 
expense and refund your money. 


Low “Factory-to-Home” : | 
Pri ces Free Delivery 


Attractive Terms 
We offer a choice of seven different styles, including foot treadle, 
electric and rotary models, guarantee for twenty-five years. pay all 
freight charges to your nearest freight station, and sell at a very 





- pour some of the liquor of the oysters over 
t, and place it in a hot oven to crisp. Serve it on a 
hot platter garnished with parsley. For the indi- 
vidual loaves use small rolls. Treat them in the 





same way as you treated the large loaf. Take care 


presence of an alkali. The chief advantages of | that they do not scorch. 


| The New Portable Electric 
_ 


low price. Shipments made from convenient points in Eastern, 
Central and Western Sections. ] 


A Post-Card A pplication will bring our free descriptive Booklet, 
Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A REVIEW OF WAR STAMPS 


To most fascinating period in the history of 
philately—the struggle of the world against 
Prussianism now brought to a glorious close 
—produced approximately 3300 varieties of stamps. 
Future political and military events foreshadow 
other hundreds of new stamps. Belgium and 
Alsace - Lorraine, freed from the Hun, will un- 
doubtedly issue stamps. Parts of Russia, still 
friendly to and controlled by Germany, and colo- 
nies in the Pacific and in Africa and elsewhere 
that before the war were owned by Germany, may 
be expected to change hands as a result of the 
deliberations of the peace conferees. The Slav 
peoples that Austria and monarchical Russia dom- 
inated for so long will become nations and issue 
stamps. Many other stamps may be expected from 
Hedjaz, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Albania 
and other regions that have been parts of the 
Turkish Empire. Historical events in the war are 
to be commemorated ; postal rates are changing; 
the widows and orphans of war heroes must be 
cared for; republics and other forms of govern- 
ment are springing up; aéroplane posts have been 
established in many parts of the world—America, 
Canada, Austria, France, Morocco, Italy, Norway, 
Cuba, India, Japan, England and Spain. Those 
and many other effects of the war will bring forth 
stamps in such confusion that hereafter there will 
be hundreds of colleetors who will ignore the phi- 
lately of the years before 1914 and gather only the 
stamps that the world war and the succeeding 
peace produced. 


THE FORTUNATE COLLECTOR 

It is difficult for collectors to conceive that the 
future can be more surprising for them than the 
past four and a half years have been. Annexation 
of colonies, invasion of enemy territory, the birth 
of new nations, scarcity of silver coins, lack of 
inks, the mobilizing of troops, congestion of freight 
on land and of shipping on the seas, additional 
taxation on mails, shortage of stamps of current 
issue, the care of war prisoners, movements of 
troops, the overthrow of governments by revolu- 
tionists, starvation, mercenary efforts by postal 
officials to mulet collectors, the capture of steam- 
ships, the raising of money to carry on the war, 
the submarine, the aéroplane—those supply some 
of the reasons why new war stamps have ap- 
peared. Seemingly, no catalogue of reasons in 
coming days can be more varied than that of the 
past few years. 

The collector who obtained at small cost the 
earlier war stamps when they were first printed 
is fortunate to-day. Of some of them only limited 
numbers were issued, and the prices have risen 
tremendously. Even the foremost dealers cannot 
supply them, since private collections got them or 
speculators are holding them. The demand is con- 
stantly growing. , 

That situation can be said to have existed dur- 
ing the war, in Entente countries, only in respect 
to Entente stamps, because, through motives of 
patriotism, there has been little or no trading in 
enemy stamps. Those that are current in the Cen- 
tral Powers are not even quoted in the standard 
catalogues published in the countries that are 
hostile to those powers. In Great Britain, indeed, 
leading philatelists, whom the government had 
forbidden to purchase German, Austrian, Bul- 
garian or Turkish stamps, have suggested that 
British catalogues should for all time refrain from 
listing the enemy stamps. It is considered as im- 
probable that such a step will be taken in Amer- 
ica where the 1919 standard catalogue lists the 
current Teutonic stamps, but does not place any 
philatelic value on them. 


A review of the world-war stamps shows that 3283 
varieties have emanated from 148 governmental 
sources. By that is meant not only the great 
states, both belligerent and neutral, but also the 
many colonies, protectorates, dependencies and 
occupied territories, together with the several re- 
publics that have arisen during the war. 

The provisional stamps lead the list, but the 
occupation stamps, which represent the seizure 
of hostile territory by one belligerent or another, 
are historically the most significant and seem 
likely to become the most valuable. 

In point of date, the year 1916 leads, as during 
that year war stamps were issued that include 812 
varieties. 


WHY TURKEY ISSUED STAMPS 

Among the nations Great Britain ranks first with 
927 varieties—the output of England and 47 colonies 
and occupied territories. Of the governments as- 
sociated with the Central Powers Turkey leads 
with 264 varieties, a great majority of which ap- 
peared through the Ottoman postal officials’ delib- 
erate desire to obtain as much money as possible 
from collectors throughout the world. Among the 
neutrals Sweden stands at the front, chiefly 
through the issue of charity stamps in aid of the 
troops that were mobilized as a precautionary 
measure. 

About two thirds of all the war stamps issued 
have been put forth by the United States, Great 
Britain, France and the other Allied countries and 
their possessions —123 governments in all. The. 
number of varieties from those sources is 2414, of 
which 810 are occupation stamps. From the Central 
Powers, representing twelve official sources, have 
come 692 war stamps, with provisional stamps lead- 
ing the list with 311 varieties. The remaining 177 
varieties have been issued by thirteen neutral gov- 
ernments. Twenty-four of them are charity stamps, 
and 153 are provisionals that owe their existence 
to transportation conditions, shortage of current 
stamps ordinarily printed in overseas lands and 
other war circumstances. The provisionals include 
stamps issued because of increases in postal rates 
in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland and Lux- 
emburg. Rates have advanced also in England, 
America, Newfoundland, Germany, Italy and 
more than a score of other countries and their 
possessions. 


THE AMERICAN STAMPS 

For American collectors the war stamps of their 
own country rank foremost in interest. A majority 
of them are revenue stamps, issued for taxation 
purposes, and many of them appeared before the 
United States entered the war. They were deemed 
necessary Owing to the economie conditions that 
the conflict had brought about. Before this country 
became a belligerent, and since then, the Federal 
levy on medicines, liquors, playing cards and other 
commodities produced revenue stamps, and so 
did the taxation of stock-exchange sales. Shortage 
of dyes resulted in numerous minor but distinct 
color changes ; inferior inks led to surface-printed 
three-cent stamps instead of engraved ones. 

The establishment of the aéroplane mail service 
caused twenty-four-cent, sixteen-cent and six-cent 
stamps of special design to be issued; thrift and 
war-savings stamps appeared and were cata- 
logued in the revenue class—there is a 1919 series, 
blue instead of green ; increased postal rates made 
it necessary to print the envelope stamps of the 
new denomination on paper of different colors; 
the U-boat warfare and the consequent freight 
congestion throughout the country and on the 
seas prompted the government to put stamps of 
two-dollar and fiveddollar values into circulation 








in order to provide franking labels for freight 





shipments expedited through the mails; and the 
government’s taking over of the telegraph lines 
may lead to the issuing of new telegraph franking 
labels. Here, without turning to foreign lands, is a 
multitude of reasons why a great country, whether 
it is neutral or at war, may be forced to prepare 
stamps on account of the war. To-day there are 
245 varieties of such stamps in the United States. 
As already said, England and 47 British colonies 
have put forth 927 war stamps. From France and 
28 colonies have come 259 varieties, many of which 
are charity stamps; France and her possessions 
rank at the head in the issuing of mercy stamps. 
Those figures do not include the 215 varieties that 


.Franco- British troops put forth after they had 


jointly occupied the Kamerun and Togo, two for- 
mer possessions of Germany. 


“PHILATELY FOLLOWS THE FLAG” 

The phrase “ philately follows the flag” has 
never been better illustrated than in the East dur- 
ing this war. When the British occupied Bagdad, 
they issued occupation stamps; when they entered 
Bushire, in Persia, and held that city temporarily, 
they printed stamps of a similar character. When 
Anglo-Indian troops invaded Arabia and Meso- 
potamia, the new kingdom of Hedjaz was set up 
and recognized by the Entente, and new stamps 
resulted; and for Palestine, the Jewish homeland 
of the future, special stamps were issued. When 
the Italian and French forces brought some meas- 
ure of political freedom to Albania, stamps for 
the new government appeared. Italian offices es- 
tablished in Chinese cities caused other new 
stamps. 

So, in every quarter of the world, on every con- 
tinent, the graphic story can be read in the new 
postage stamps. In the years to come it may be 
that philatelists will look back upon this period 
as the greatest span of years that their hobby 
ever knew. 

Censorships and slow-moving mails and inter- 
rupted channels of communication have not infre- 
quently delayed the coming of news regarding the 
latest issues, so that it often has been weeks or 
months after the appearance of war stamps that 
anything has been known of them in America. 
The accompanying table, which classifies all va- 
rieties known in this country to date, is not nearly 
complete. The list does not include Canadian or 
other foreign revenue stamps collected only by 
specialists. 

The British possessions alluded to but not listed 
are Antigua, Australia, Bahamas, Barbados, Ber- 
muda, British Guiana, British Honduras, Bushire, 
Canada, Cayman Islands, Dominica, German East 
Africa, Egypt, Fiji, Gibraltar, Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, Gold Coast, Grenada, India, Jamaica, 
Long Island, Mafia, Malta, Marshall Islands, 
Mesopotamia, Montserrat, Nauru, New Britain, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand, North Borneo, North- 
west Pacific Islands, Nyasaland, Palestine, Papua, 
Rhodesia, Samoa, Saloniki, St. Helena, St. Kitts- 
NevispSt. Lucia, St. Vincent, Straits Settlements, 
Trengganu, Trinidad and Tobago, Turks and 
Caicos, and the Virgin Islands. 

The French possessions that have issued war 
stamps are Alexandra, Dahomey, Guiana, Guinea, 
India, Oceanica, Somali Coast, Gabon, Guade- 
loupe, Indo-China, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, 
Martinique, Mauretania, Middle Congo, Monaco, 
Moroceo, New Caledonia, Port Said, Réunion, 
Rouad, Senegal, St. Pierre-Miquelon, Tahiti, Tan- 
gier, Tunis, Ubangi, and Upper Senegal and Niger. 

Italy’s possessions that have put forth war 
stamps are thirteen A3gean Islands, and Benadir 
and Eritrea, and the new Italian offices in China 
—in Peking and Tientsin. Portugal’s are the 
Azores, Kionga, Lorenzo Marques, Mozambique 


and the Mozambique Company. Belgium’s are 
Belgian Africa and Ruanda. Holland’s are the 
Dutch East Indies and Curagao. It will be noticed 
that the table does not include Montenegro; the 
reason is that the authenticity of that unfortunate 
country’s charity stamps is seriously doubted. 
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SINGLE - LINE FIGURES 


HERE is a simple clue that will enable you 

to solve those interesting puzzles which con- 

sist in drawing a figure without lifting the 
pencil or retracing a line. Count the lines that 
meet at each corner of the figure and mark the 
corner with that number. If you 
do not wish to give the trick 
away, remember the numbers 
instead of writing them. When 
you have done that, three cases 
are possible: 

First, there may be no odd 
numbers. In that case you can 
begin anywhere and draw the 
entire figure without any possi- 
bility of getting lost on the way. 
A five-pointed star inside a 
circle is a figure of that kind. 
(Fig. 1.) 

Second, there may be two odd 
numbers, as in Fig. 2. In that 
case you can always draw the 
entire figure without lifting the 
pencil or retracing a line if you 
start at one odd-numbered cor- 
ner and end at the other. If you 
remember the clue you will have 
little difficulty in tracing the 
figure in a variety of ways. 

Third, there may be only one 
odd number or more than two 
such numbers. In that case no 
‘ one can draw the figure in the 
Fig.3 required way. 

With the second case in mind, 
it is easy to invent new and interesting puzzles. 
In Fig. 3 notice that if you omit the cat’s tail, or 
draw it with a double instead of a single line, you 
can form the figure as required. Without the rule 
who would know where to start? 
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MAGIC TRICKS THAT ANY BOY 
CAN DO 
V. A Lighted Candle from the Pocket 


HIS is a good trick to follow The Handker- 

chief From the Candle Flame, described in 

the Boys’ Page for November. The effect is 
what you would expect from the title; you reach 
into your pocket and produce a lighted candle. 

With a nail, bore a small hole about a quarter 
of an inch deep in the top of an ordinary candle 
alongside the wick. In it place a wax match, head 
up. Fasten it in place with hot candle wax; then 
put the candle into your inside coat pocket. 

When you have pinned a piece of coarse emery 
paper directly above the pocket, you are ready to 
perform the trick, which consists in merely drag- 
ging the head of the match across the emery paper 
as you remove the candle from your pocket. That 
lights the match, and makes it appear as if a lighted 
candle had been in your pocket all the time, and 
that you were just producing it. Blow the flame 
out immediately and put the candle back into your 
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Fig.1 

















pocket, in order that no one shall have a chance 
to examine it closely. 
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MUSIC STUDY IN SMALL 
TOWNS 


USIC students in small towns, eut 
M off from symphony concerts, orato- 
rios and the other advantages that 
large cities offer, do not always realize how 
many ways remain open to them by which 
they can increase their musical efficiency. 
Too often a girl prepares the lessons set by 
her teacher and looks no further for means 
of educating herself. 

If you intend to put your musical edu- 
cation to practical use and to make your 
living by it, proficiency in such things as 
rapid sight reading, modulation, transposi- 
tion and ensemble work wil! prove not only 
valuable but often absolutely necessary. 

In practicing sight reading, go through 
some new piece every day. Seleet composi- 
tions that are only reasonably difficult, as, 
for example, piano accompaniments for 
vocal solos and the solo parts for vocalists 
or one-voice instrumentalists. Do not stop 
to work up the numbers for a finished per- 
formance, but read them through quickly 
with the purpose of attaining rapidity and 
accuracy in sight reading. The necessity of 
keeping up with some one else and at the 
same time maintaining your own accuracy 
is a good spur. For that reason, never miss 
a chance to work with other musicians in 
ensemble practice or as an accompanist. 

The ability to modulate easily is of special 
value to church organists and aecompanists, 
In order to do it eorreetly a knowledge of har- 
mony is essential. Some persons, naturally musi- 
cal, move readily from key to key, without having 
any theoretical training in harmony; but most 
players blunder more or less if they depend en- 
tirely upon their “ear,” and will probably not 
attain full use of all the resources of the different 
chord relations if they neglect to study harmony. 
For those who must study harmony alone there 
are textbooks that are simple enough to be of 
great help in guiding the chord progressions or 
modulations. That work can also be done through 
correspondence courses, if no other instruction is 
available. 

After you have beeome familiar with the funda- 
mental laws of chord progression, set tasks for 
yourself, such as modulating from the tonic chord 
of C major to the tonie chord of E flat major. It is 
better to set a definite starting point and destina- 
tion than to start haphazard, modulating at random 
and stopping when you feel like it or can go no 
further. The more definite plan gives you a chance 
to see exactly how many different progressions 
can be made between two chords and should lead 
to more eareful analysis 
of those progressions, and 
thus to fix the resources of 
each task in your mind. 

Transposition, the art of 
playing or singing a com- 
position in a key different 
from that in which it is 
written, and from which 
the student must read, is 
a simple enough matter 
for the vocalist, since she 
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of fixed keyboards. For 
the student of the piano- 
forte or the organ, who 
must transpose the entire 
harmony, transposition 
presents a very real prob- 
lem. Here, too, familiarity 
with the laws of harmony 
and chord progression 
and a good memory—what is sometimes called the 
ability to play by ‘‘ear”—are very helpful. The 
ability to recognize intervals quickly is neeessary 
because in transposing the player reads intervals 
rather than fixed notes. 

That is a great part of the seeret. If the chord 
of C major means to you the notes C, E, G, C, and 
nothing more, transposition will be difficult. If it 
means tonic, major third, perfect fifth and the 
octave, you can more readily transpose those 
intervals into another key—for example, G major. 
The notes change, but the intervals remain the 
same. Play the composition first in the original 
key; that fixes the progressions in your mind and 
helps you to recognize the correctness of your 
transposition. _ 

A good way to begin transposing is to choose 
some familiar tune written in a simple key that 
has few sharps or flats. The intervals and the 
chord relations, being familiar, are the more easily 
transposed. Take, for example, the long- meter 
doxology written in G major and transpose it to F 
major, then D major, E-flat major, and so on. 

It is well, also, to transpose tunes that you have 
memorized without having the music before you. 
Try to play some well-known song like Annie 
Laurie in four or five different keys. That will 
familiarize you with the visual and the touch 
images—that is, the “look” and the “feeling” of 
the chord in the various keys. Having accustomed 
yourself to changing the key of familiar composi- 
tions, you will be better able to attack the problem 
of transposing unfamiliar ones. The ability to do 
that is very important to an accompanist. The 
soloist may find the music too high or too low. If 
she is a professional artist, she thinks nothing of 
asking the accompanist to transpose the music at 
sight. If the accompanist can do it, she gives 
silent thanks for the hours she spent in transpos- 
ing. If she fails, she still has her chance to learn; 
but for the time beimg she has lost her chance to 
demonstrate her ability as an “all-round” aecom- 
panist. 

: In addition to the ensemble work already men- 
tioned, the chance to sing in a choral society 
under an able conductor is valuable both to vocal 
and to instrumental students. That practice en- 
riches the student’s knowledge and enjoyment of 
choral music, increases her familiarity with tech- 
nical terms and her ability to read at sight, gives 
excellent training in phrasing, interpretation and 
attack, and brings her into congenial association 
with other musicians. 

Read all the literature on music that you ean. 
Besides the musical periodicals and the histories, 
there are now many excellent books on such 
things as the growth of the opera, orchestras, 
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NEVER MISS A CHANCE TO WORK WITH OTHER MUSICIANS IN “ENSEMBLE” PRACTICE 


symphony and choral music, analysis of the great 
symphonies, and stories of the grand operas. If 
you can play four-hand pianoforte arrangements 
of the symphonies, and can study the scores of 
the operas or at least librettos with the leading 
motives, so much the better. Sueh things may 
seem poor makeshifts, but when your chance 
to hear really comes, you will be glad of all 
the work that you have done alone. 
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NEW EMBROIDERIES FROM 
OLD YARNS 


EW girls realize the possibilities of using 
as trimmings for their hats and frocks 
the odd bits of yarns and worsteds that 

collect in their knitting bags. Just now that 
sort of trimming is extremely popular, and 
appears in the newest styles for winter. The 
fact that such trimmings are simple and 
easily made, and that they encourage econ- 
omy as well as conservation in time and 
material, adds to their attractive- 
ness. Yarns of different weights 
and kinds can be used, and skill 
in knitting is not necessary. 

If you have nearly half a skein 
of yarn in one color or in har- 
monizing colors, knit a hatband 
in a plain garter stitch for your sport 
or everyday hat. Cast on ten stitches, 
using No. 10 steel needles, if the yarn 
is of medium weight. Since the number 
of stitches depends on the amount and 
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the first stitch at the beginning of each 
row instead of knitting it, since that 
gives the edge a better finish. When 
the band is of the desired length, bind 
off, and crochet along each edge with 
@ coarse hook, using a single crochet. 
You can use black yarn or yarn of 
another contrasting color for the edge. 
The ends of the band should be joined 
either at the centre front or slightly to the left of 
the centre under two pompons of yarn made of the 
same colors as the yarns used in the hatband. 

To make a pompon cut two disks of cardboard 
three and one half inches in diameter, and from 
the centre of each cut a disk one inch in diameter. 
Thread a darning needle with threads of double 
yarn as long as you can manage easily, and with 
the two large circles held together proceed to 
eover the. cardboard until the centre is nearly 
filled with yarn. Then insert the point of a pair of 
sharp scissors between the outer edges of the two 
cardboard rings, and cut the yarn along the cir- 
cumferences. Fasten a piece of hat wire in the 
centre and wind it with yarn for a stem. Next 
tie the yarn securely between the two cardboard 
rings; then tear away the rings and trim the pom- 
pon evenly to make it round. The band and the 
pompon will require a little less than one knot of 
black yarn and three knots of colored yarn. 

For a more pretentious hat dainty little orna- 
ments can be made of left-over bits of colored 
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yarns—say a tiny poxapon, a green leaf left from 
discarded flower trim- 
mings, and two bunches of 
worsted berries sewed in 
conventional design, al 
fastened together toa 
wool-bound stem of wire. 
They are very effective 
when sewed flat to the 
brim or the erown of a 
wide hat, or round the 
crown of a small, eldse- 
fitting hat. The cardboard 
disk for the pompon should 
be an inch in diameter 
with a very small centre 
opening. Only half of the 
pompon should be covered 
with yarn, so that the pom- 
pon will be flat on the 
under side, where it lies 
against the hat. Fasten 
the pompon to the stem 
with green yarn before 
you remove the cardboard. 
That yarn should be of 
sufficient length to wind 
pompon, leaf and berries 
to the stem as well as eom- 
pletely to cover the stem 
itself. About an inch below 
the pompon begin to wind 
the leaf, and then a little 
farther along wind the 
berries to the stem. 


A PRETTY TOUCH 
tS ADDED TO THIS SWEATER 
BELT BY LITTLE CROCHETED 
ROUNDS OF BRIGHT-HUED 

YARNS 





The berries should be made on a background of 
canvas or some other such material. Cut an oval 
of canvas about an inch long. To make the French 
knots (the berries) wind the yarn six or seven 
times about the needle, carry the needle down 
through the canvas and bring it up again about a 
quarter of an inch beyond the 
first needle point, thus mak- 
ing the berries a quarter of 
an inch long. When the can- 
vas is covered with berries, 
trim it evenly, and run a fine 
wire thread into the under 
side to provide a stem by 
which the cluster of berries is 
fastened to the main stem. 
Then wind the green yarn 
about the cluster, just as you 
wound it about the leaf and 
the pompon to fasten them to 
the wire stem. Finish the end 
of the stem securely by run- 
ning a needleful of yarn up 
through it a short distance. 
Both berries and pompons can 
also be used singly or in com- 
bination to decorate the girdle, 
tunic or collar of a frock. Pom- 
pons also serve as tassel ends 
for a dress or as trimmings 
for the crown of a hat. They 
make a pretty effect when they are suspended 
singly on loops of yarn, or when they are strung 
together along a common thread of yarn and left 
to dangle. 

For the further use of left-over yarns a sweater 
belt is here shown that is the latest addition in 
style to the slip-over or plain sweater. The belt 
requires about one half a skein of black yarn, or 
yarn the color of the sweater, and small amounts 
of yarn in four colors. It is done in a plain garter 
stitch as the hatband was. Cast on twenty stitches, 
oras many more as you need to fit the figure. Allow 
one inch for overlapping. Bind off all but the last 
stitch, insert a crochet hook and crochet two loops, 
catching the first at the centre of the belt. Make 
buttons by covering two good-sized button moulds 
with knitted squares, and fasten them 
in place on the belt. Arrange four 
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carefully copied her notes. Now she does 
most of the correspondence herself, from 
suggestions outlined by her mother. She also 
keeps her mother’s telephone pad up to date, 
her address book in order, and lists her en- 
gagements. For that work she receives one 
dollar a week. 

The- following is typical of one kind of 
letter that the girl wrote: 

Dear Aunt Frances. Mother wishes me to teil you 
how very much she enjoyed reading the five plays 
of Lord Dunsany that you were good enough tolend 
her, and to thank you for your thoughtfulness in 
sending the book to her. We are returning it to you 
to-day by parcel post. 

Mother is quite well and sends you her best love. 
I, too, am very well, dear Aunt Frances, and here is 
love from 

Helen Clarkson (Mother’s Secretary). 

The training that the young girl has had in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, geography, 
and in the niceties of letter writing will 
prove valuable to her all her life. She has 
formed habits of system and orderliness that 
will stand by her forever. Although many 
mothers may not need such a secretary, the 
pleasant little plan might prove suggestive 
to them, or to fathers, as one way of he)ping 
to educate their daughters in the fine art of 
letter writing and business correspondence. 


ee 
A USEFUL VALENTINE 


OU do not usually expect a valentine 

Y to do more than to please or amuse the 

person who receives it; but here is one 

that can be put to practical use, and that at 

the same time serves its purpose as an attractive 

remembrance. It is made of pieces of silk or of 

Dresden ribbon, or of any other pretty ribbon that 
you may have on hand. 

It consists of four heart-shaped sections that 
fold together and form a flat case for the little 
accessories that a girl likes to have. The sections 
measure about five inches from the point to the 
centre of the top, and four and three quarters 
inches across the widest part. In Fig. 1 the hearts 
are shown folded together to make one large 
heart-shaped case that is tied with ribbon; in Fig. 
2 they are shown opened out, to display their con- 
tents. 

Cut eight hearts from medium-weight cardboard. 
Cut four of the hearts in two lengthwise. Cover the 
eight half sections and two of the whole hearts 
with silk, or any other material you desire to use 
for the case. If you put a thin layer of cotton bat- 
ting between the silk and the cardboard, the case 
will have asmoother appearance. Place the hearts 
and the half hearts in pairs with the wrong sides 
together. Then cover one of 
the remaining cardboard 
hearts with the silk and the 
other with white flannel, 
and sew them together with 
an overcasting stitch. You 
will then have one whole 
heart and four half sections 
covered with silk on both 
sides, and one whole heart 
that has silk on one side 
and flannel on the other. 

Next, lay a piece of plain 
satin ribbon an inch wide 
horizontally across the centre of the whole silk- 
covered heart and oversew the edges. Attach the 
ribbon also to the face of the heart with four rows 
of featherstitching. You thus provide a place for 
@ small pair of scissors in the centre and for a 
bodkin on each side. The flannel-covered heart is 
for safety pins of various kinds and sizes. Across 
each of the half sections sew a piece of the inch- 
wide ribbon the same distance from the top as the 
ribbon on the whole hearts. The pockets thus 
formed are to hold small cards of lingerie ribbon. 

Now join the half 
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little crochet rounds diagonally on 
each side of the centre front as orna- 
ments. To make the rounds chain 
three or four stitches, and fill the 
ring thus made with double crochet ; 
then crochet round again with a sin- 
gle stitch. Such ornaments can also be 
used effectively as dress trimmings. 
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sections together in 
pairs along the inside 
edges with three small 
hinges of buttonhole 
stitehing. Then lay the 
two whole hearts point 
te point, and place the 
two joined sections in 
@ similar position. Join 
all the hearts together 
about an ineh from each 
point with the small 
buttonhole hinges. Use 
pieces of the half-inch 
ribbon to cennect the 
hearts at their widest 








panion series Earning Money 
at Home] 


OMETIMES a girl ean earn pin money and 
gain a good share of business experience by 
acting as her mother’s secretary. One young 

girl in New York did it last year and found it a 
novel and satisfactory way to 
lighten her mother’s duties and 
to learn many useful lessons. 

The plan originated in an inter- 
esting way. One day her mother 
was dressing hurriedly to keep a 
business appointment when she 
suddenly discovered that she had 
neglected to send an address to 
an out-of-town friend who was 
probably seriously inconven- 
ienced at that very moment for 
lack of it. She then determined 
to train her daughter as her sec- 
retary, to look after such details 
of business and social life for her. 

After discussing the plan and 
outlining some general instruc- 
tions, the mother bought her 
daughter the necessary outfit of 
stationery and accessories, and 
gave her a concise summary of 
what she was to do. 

On a daily calendar pad the 
mother jotted down the memo- 
randa of letters that were to be 
written that day. Then twice a 
week for an hour at a time, after 
sehool hours, mother anddaughter 
attended to the correspondence. 
At first the mother superintended 
the writing of each letter. The 
daughter wrote rapidly from dicta- 
tion on “serateh” paper, and then 
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part and leave a small 
ornamental loop and a 
loose end where you 
fasten them at the edges. Allow about two inches 
between the hearts at those points. 

At the top of the two whole hearts sew a piece 
of the narrow ribbon to make a two-inch loop by 
which to hang the ease, and a loose end of four 
inehes with whieh to tie it. In the point of each 
heart- or section place a large white-headed pin. 
Te complete the case slip a little written or 
printed verse between the hearts. 
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NUT RECEIPTS 


UTS used in the following ways transform 

the simplest cakes into dainties for after- 
noon teas: 

Nut Fig Cakes.—Beat the yolks and the whites of 
two eggs separately. Add one half cupful of maple 
sugar, or one quarter cupful of white sugar, to the 
yolks, and beat them until they are of a lemon 
color. Add one tablespoonful of eream or melted 
butter (vegetable oil may be used), stir in six 
tablespoonfuls of rice flour, one cupful of figs that 
have been cut into small pieees, and one eupful 
of broken walnut meats that have been slightly 
floured. Add the whites of the eggs. Bake the mix- 
ture in a shallew pan, and while it is hot cut it into 
squares. ‘ 

Nut Pop-Corn Macaroons.—Stir one half cupful 
of sugar gradually into the whites of three eggs 
that have already been beaten stiff. Add slowly 
one cupful of almond meats pounded to a paste, 
or one half cupful of prepared almond paste, and 
one cupful of crisp, popped corn that has been 
ground in a food eutter or in a coffee mill. When 
the mixture is blended thoroughly, drop it by spoon- 
fuls on waxed or greased paper, and bake it in a 
moderate oven for about twenty minutes. 
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EARACHE 





T is unnecessary to define an earache; 
we are familiar enough with its symp- 
toms. Its causes and its cure, however, 
are matters of mystery to most persons 

outside the medical profession. 

Earache may be the result of several 
conditions, some of which are entirely uncon- 
nected with the ear, but usually it signifies inflam- 
mation or disease in some part of the hearing 
apparatus. A person with a cold in his head often 
has an occasional twinge, or even a persistent, 
although mild, ache in one or both ears. That is 
ordinarily caused by a stoppage of the Eusta- 
chian tube, which connects the cavity of the middle 
ear with the throat, or by a congestion in the ear 
itself; as the coid gets better the pain generally 
disappears. On account of the danger of spreading 
the inflammation to the ear, the sufferer from a 
cold in the head should be very cautious in using 
the nasal douche—he had better avoid it altogether 
—and should never blow the nose violently. 

A severe pain usually indicates inflammation of 
the middle ear with secretion of mucus or pus that 
may do great damage if it cannot escape. That 
symptom, therefore, should never be ignored ; the 
sufferer should go to the doctor at once. When it 
occurs in a person who‘has a chronic ear trouble 
it indicates some stoppage of the discharge or an 
extension of the disease. Somtimes the pain is 
owing to a boil in the outer canal; in that case, 
pulling on the ear or putting the tip of the finger 
into the canal increases the discomfort. When 














pressure just below the lobule of the ear increases 
the ear; when pressure on the bony prominence 
behind the lobule has a similar effect, there is 
mands immediate medical attention. Sometimes a 
sharp earache may be a pain transferred from 
of the symptoms of a general facial neuralgia. 
The proper treatment of an earache is, of course, 
the middle ear, if it exists, or to evacuate the pus 
by puncturing the drum membraneif it seems to be 
bring some relief, or dropping into the ear very 
warm water or oil, or applying a warm cloth to the 
times helps most. Those are merely measures of 
relief that are useful while the sufferer is waiting 
effect a cure; the trouble may be too serious to 
justify a reliance upon home treatment. 
SALUTING THE CAR 
HE young woman who teaches the chil- 
dren at the Corners had returned from 
she and Aunt Martha Hitchcock were 
deeply absorbed in telling each other 
when Uncle Cyrus came in and settled himself in 
his armchair, to the accompaniment of many 
pectation upon him. 
“Weil, I guess Nat Hawkins has got his come- 
“Good! Who give it to him?” 
“Was it you?” 
in my line. Not that I can’t enjoy seein’ it done 
now and then, on the proper occasion. ’T was that 
“Miss Rogers? You don’t mean that- quiet, 
mouse-like little lady who came to board at the 
“That’s the one—only I didn’t s’pose you’d 
recollect her, Miss Molly.” 
with her the day before I left—about children. I 
could see that she must be wonderfully interesting 
“What’s she got todo with Nat Hawkins?” de- 
manded Aunt Martha. 
again, “this little Miss Rogers didn’t cut any par- 
tie’lar figger when she first come. Mouse -like, 
some of our leadin’ citizens, like Nat, didn’t take 
much notice of her. Ordinary folks like Marthy 
to droppin’ in here, askin’ me about propity and 
one thing and another; and pretty soon it come 
was calculatin’ to buy.” 
“And she’s bought the Morley place!” put in 
“The Morley place! Why, she must be tremen- 
dously rich!” 
—had sensed the fact. Bein’ that she’s lost all her 
own folks, she calculates to settle down here, adopt 
**How splendid!” cried Miss Molly. 
“Gradooal -like it’s been dawnin’ on folks that 
even if she didn’t make any partic’lar noise first- 
off, goin’ round the community. Well, this mornin’ 


the pain, there is probably an inflammation inside 
probably mastoid inflammation—a matter that de- 
a carious tooth or from tonsillitis, or it may be one 
to remove the cause—to cure the inflammation of 
bulging. A small blister applied behind the ear may 
external ear; on the other hand, an ice bag some- 
for the doctor, and should never be relied upon to 
<< 

her vacation only the night before, and 
Bet the adventures of the summer. But 
chuckles, the two turned eyes of inquiry and ex- 
uppance fer once, anyways,” he said. 

“No, Miss Molly, that kind of thing ain’t much 
little Miss Rogers done it.” 
inn just before I went away in June?” 

‘Yes, indeed; I had such an interesting talk 
if she would just open out.” 

“Well, you see,” said Uncle Cyrus, chuckling 
same’s you said; she didn’t make much noise, and 
and me here found her same as you did. She got 
out—she asked us not to mention it outside—she 
Aunt Martha. ‘*’Tain’t a secret now.” 

“So it turns out, although no one—not even Nat 
some orphan children, and bring ’em up.” 
little Miss Rogers might be somebody, after ali, 
three-four of us was standin’ in front of the 
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blacksmith’s when along come Miss Rogers in her 
car. Drives it herself now, her man bein’ in France 
with an ambulance, she payin’ his expenses there 
and takin’ care of his family while he’s gone. She 
stopped, seein’ me—wantin’ to know if she couldn’t 
pick me up so’s to ask my advice about one thing 
and another. But Nat, he stepped right forward 
and took off his hat; my, -but you’d ought to have 
seen the way he swep’ off that old straw! ‘That’s 
a great little old car you got there, Miss Rogers,’ 
says he, smilin’ same way he took off his hat. 

“She looked at him kind of slow, most as if she’d 
just noticed that he was there. Then she says, ‘It’s 
avery good car, Mr. Hawkins, but I should hardly 
think its good qualities called for such a tribute,’ 
says she, ‘as the takin’ off of a hat.’ ‘Why,’ says 
Nat, laughin’ hearty at the joke, ‘I was takin’ it 
off to you.’ ‘Oh,’ says she, kind of surprised-like, 
‘is that so? You see, Mr. Hawkins,’ she says, fixin’ 
them gray eyes on him steady, ‘I’ve often met you 
before and I hadn’t noticed your takin’ off your 
hat to me. Not that that mattered to me,’ says she, 
‘but sometimes Aunt Marthy Hitchcock was along, 
and Grandma Corey, too. So,’ says she, ‘it was a 
natural conclusion that it was—the car.’ ” 

“Well, did you ever!” 

“No, Marthy, I never did; and I guess Nat never 
did, either. And it will prob’ly be some little time 
before he gets shet of that little incident. The 
story was goin’ pretty lively down to Judd’s gro- 
cery. That little Miss Rogers ain’t onobservin’. 
She seems to have been sizin’ up things and folks 
in this community pretty accurate.” 
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JACK PERSHING AND THE BULLY 


N his boyhood days Gen. Pershing attended 
I school at Kirksville, Missouri, where he be- 

came the associate and friend of a fellow pupil, 
now Dr. James Holloway of Dallas, Texas. In the 
News of that city the doctor tells an incident of 
those bygone days in which the youthful Pershing 
became his defender in a critical emergency. 

When I arrived at Kirksville to attend the nor- 
mal school there, says the doctor, I was a green 
country boy and carried my belongings in a very 
frail trunk. The baggageman was handling my 
trunk roughly, and when I remonstrated with him 
in my timid way he merely pitched the trunk off 
the baggage wagon and laughed at me. When the 
trunk fell on the ground it broke open and scat- 
tered my things round the platform. I indignantly 
told him that I should report the matter to the 
headquarters of the railway in St. Louis, and 
again he laughed at me. 

Soon after that I had struck up a strong ac- 
quaintance with Jack Pershing, who was a big, 
“husky” boy from a Missouri country town. I shall 
always remember his broad forehead, his deter- 
mined -looking jaw and his steel-gray eyes. He 
was a favorite among the boys of the normal 
school, not so much on account of his mental bril- 
liancy as on account of his personal stamina. 

Two weeks after my encounter with the baggage- 
man, Pershing and I walked down to the railway 
station. Pershing left me for a moment, and as I 
walked round a corner of the staiion I met the 
baggageman, who approached me threateningly. 

“You’re the fellow who reported me to head- 
quarters!” he said in a bullying tone. 

I admitted that I was. 

“Well,” said the baggageman, “I’m going to lick 
you good for it!” 

With those words he started toward me, but at 
that moment my friend Pershing rounded the 
corner of the station. 

‘‘What’s the trouble, Holloway?” he asked. 

I told him that the baggageman was threatening 
me with violence. 

“He is, is he?” said Pershing. ‘“‘ Well, we’ll clean 
his ploughshare for him right now!” 

The baggageman, seeing that he was no match 
for Pershing, soon left the scene of action. Six 
months after that occurred Pershing was ap- 
pointed to West Point. I have never seen him 


since. 
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WHEN THE CHICKENS POPPED 


NE of the best “tall tales” of the season 
Q comes out of the desert that lies—no pun 
intended—on the border of California. 

Even the village liars feel the heat here, says 


has added much to the sum total of desert tales. 
One old-timer who has a chicken farm near the 
Salton Sea testifies as follows: 

Early one hot morning, just after dawn, he got 
up to feed his chickens. Pawing round in the yet- 
obscure interior of his shack, he got what he sup- 
posed was his bag of chicken feed. Dumping its 
contents into the coyote-proof chicken yard, he 





went off to the house to cook his own breakfast, 
leaving the poultry to partake at leisure. Until 
late in the forenoon he busied himself at other | 
chores, then went to look at his hens. They were | 
all dead—and badly mutilated. 

“Tt’s all my fault,” he mournfully admitted. “1) 
gave ’em seed pop corn by mistake, and when the | 
sun got up it popped, and blowed my chickens to 


pieces.”’ 
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A CAUTIOUS LOVER 


GROUP of English villagers were talking 
A together about the matrimonial troubles of | 
a certain married couple. 

“Tis all along o’ they hasty marriages,” said 
one caustic old gentleman. “They did not under- 
stand one another; they shouldn’t ha’ got married 
so soon. They’d nobbut knowed each other for a 
matter of seven year.” 

‘Well, that seems long eno’,” said one of his 
hearers. 

“Long eno’? Bah! Ye’re wrong. When a couple’s 
courting they canna be too careful. Why, my 
courtship with Mary lasted a matter o’ seventeen 
year.” 

“You were certainly careful,” admitted the lis- 
tener. “Did you find your plan successful when 
you married ?” | 

“You jump to conclusions too soon,” said the 
old man. ‘I understood her then, so we didn’t 


marry.” “~* 


THE HORRORS OF WAR 
M a sergeant must have sympathized 


many times over with the one of whom the 
Passing Show tells. 
“That’s a pretty awkward lot you’ve got now, 
sergeant,’”’ said the officer. 
“They are that, sir,’’ replied the sorely tried ser- 
geant-instructor. “Do you know, sir, it’s the like 
of them recruits as rings ’ome to us what a hor- 











rible thing this war is, sir!” 
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On Quaker Oats at the Cost 
of a Single Chop 


Measured by calories—the energy unit—one chop has 
about the same food value as a dish of Quaker Oats. 


The dish of oats costs one-half cent. 


times that or more. 


So with many foods. 


The'chop costs ten 


Meats, eggs and fish will average 


more than ten times Quaker Oats’ cost. The average mixed 
diet will cost five times as much for the same energy units. 


Think what that means. 


A meat breakfast for one will 


cost as much as a Quaker Oats breakfast for ten—for an 


equal energy value. 


And the Quaker Oats breakfast means vastly better 
feeding. The oat is almost a complete food —the greatest 


food we. have. 


Yet each 32-cent package saves about $3.00, it aased to 


displace meat. 


The best way to cut down your food cost is to breakfast 


on Quaker Oats. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Big Grains Only 


Get Quaker Oats every time 
you order, because of the extra 
flavor. They are flaked from 
queen grains only — just the 
big, rich, flavory oats. We 


get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. 

When such a grade costs you 
no extra price, it is due to your- 
self that you get it. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 


Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 





ITE OAT 


5 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 





What Food Costs 
Per 1000 Calories 


At the Current Market Prices 
Quaker Oats . ‘ “ ‘ 5c 
Round Steak . ‘ ‘ 4lc 
Veal Cutlets 57c 
Fresh Halibut 53c 
Dried Beef 70c 
Salt Codfish 78c 
Canned Peas 54c 
In Hen’s Eggs 70c 








57 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


54 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


78 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


20 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 
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